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i i 10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by PusiisHine ComMPANY oF 
Tne Pacrr10’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 


Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 


Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
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of the year to which you have paid; and 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
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FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY REV. J. A. CRUZAN. 


Let a man who has no knowledge of 
Southern California take your San Fran- 
cisco afternoon train on the S. P. R. R., 
and a delightful surprise will await him, 
if he cares anything for rough, rugged 
scenery. At least, so it proved in my 
case, for, on a delightful, balmy morning 
recently, I drew aside the curtain to the 
window of my sleeper, and looked out, 
and, to my amazement, found that we 
were bowling along on the very edge of 
a precipice in the Tehachapi mountains. 
A hasty toilet brought me to the open 
platform of the car in time to see the 
famous Loop, that marvel of engineering, 
where, at one point, four tracks, over 
which your train has passed, or must 
pass, are in sight, running almost parallel; 
and, at last, passing through a tunnel, 
sweeping around a little hill, the track 
doubles on itself, and crosses over the 
tunnel with seventy-five feet of good, sol- 
id rock between thetracks. The mount- 
ain scenery, to one who has visited the 
Adirondacks and White hills of the East, 
or the Cascades and Sierras of the West, 
or, more beautiful still, the verdure-clad 
mountains of Hawaii, are interesting, 
mainly for their rugged desolation, not 
for beauty. They look like great ash 
heaps, into which the children of giants 
have, in their play, thrust small shrubs 
and branches of trees, which are wither- 
ing and drying up in the sun. 

From descriptions I had read of the 
wondrous beauty of the valleys near Los 
Angeles, I expected, as soon as we cross- 
ed the mountains, to enter paradise; but 
our train must have got into the wrong 
valley. ‘There were the same mammoth 
ash-heaps, with their toy-like trees stick- 
ing in the sides, while, in the waste of 
sand which marked what was evidently a 
watercourse, and alongside which our 
train wound in and out for miles, ran, or 
rather dragged, the most sickly, discour- 
aged little stream I ever saw. Poor little 
thing! It seemed to say, “It is no use; 
I am going out of business!” And, 
sure enough, it did, for some one of the 
omnipresent irrigating ditches drew 
from it its last drop of water, and the 
discouraged little stream was not, for 


Los Angeles, the city of great expec- 
tations,”’ believes in nothing quite so 
firmly as real estate and the certainty of 
a great future for herself. But one who 
has “eyes to see” need not be in that 
rushing metropolis of the South long ere 
he will find good men and true who are 
as earnest in pushing the Master’s cause 
and planning how that future city shall 
have the right moral tone as they are in 
pushing her material interests. And of 
these wise and good men a goodly num- 
ber are in our First Congregational 
church, so ably served by Rev. A. J. 
Wells for several years past. 

It is a pleasant trip from Los Angeles 
to Pasadena, a town of “magnificent 
distances.” The entire distance betwee 
the two cities 1s staked off into town lots; 
and as for the matter of that, so is a 
great portion of the San Gabriel Valley. 
Rey. D. D. Hill, that veritable steam-en- 
gine, who ought to have another pair of 
capital ‘‘D’s” at the other end of his 
name, I found full of faith in Pasadena’s 
future and rejoicing in the visible prog- 
ress of the $25,000 building which is to 
be the home of his First Congregational 
church. ‘The frame of the new church 
building is already up, and, unlike Sol- 
omon’s temple, the sound of the hammer 
is heard from morning till night. . Pasa- 
dena has a right to be proud of her tem- 
perance record. “Not a saloon in all 
the city!” is the proud boast of her 
people, and California’s Supreme Court 
has decided that she has a right to keep 
liquor dead-falls out of her city limits if 
the people so decree, and they do so de- 
cree. 

San Bernardino we passed in the night, 
but Deacon Caldwell of our First church 
there, whom I met very pleasantly at San 
Diego, is proud of his city, the church 
and their new building, and especially 
of his pastor, Rev. E. C. Oakley, whom 
Deacon Caldwell pronounces emphati- 
cally “the right man for us.” 

If Los Angeles is a city of “great ex- 


pectations,” San Diego is the city of | 


‘‘colossal expectations.” As a sample: 
I was talking with a quiet, shrewd, per- 
fectly sane-looking man. I remarked, 
“I understand that in San Diego there 
are now 60,000 lots staked off, while in 
the country and along the shores of the 
bay there are nearly as many more. 
Don’t you think that the number is 
slightly in excess of the real needs of the 
city?” Hetook my breath away by an- 
Swering, very calmly, “Well, no. When, 
In the near future, there are 300,000 
people in San Diego, as there will be, 
all these lots, and more, will be needed.” | 


\missions. 


sharp, shrewd, cool and calculating. He 
had just arrived from St. Louis, where he 
is now engaged in a large publishing 
business. I laughingly asked, ‘Bought 
any land yet, G.P” ‘No, not yet,” with 
a laugh, “but I’m going to look at some 
this afternoon.”” A few minutes before 
6 I met him on the street, covered with 
dust. ‘“Can’t stop; have just five min- 
utes to reach ’s office, to close a 
bargain for forty acres of land.” ‘Come 
and see me to-morrow?” ‘Will in the 


afternoon ; in the forenoon I’m going: 


over to Coronado Beach to buy some 
lots.” That is the way it seizes upon 
cool-headed men—this land mania. And 
it is like death; it is no respecter of sex 
or age. All must bow before it. And 
when, in your wisdom, you sit down 
with one of these good San Diegans and 
try to show him that there must come a 
reaction, he will smile upon you with a 
‘‘T-don’t-care-to-answer-you”’ manner, will 
excuse himself, step into his private of- 
fice, and telephone his agent to advance 
the price of all his lots ten per cent. 

I have so far escaped the epidemic. 

San Diegocan show one of the brightest, 
most wide-awake and largest churches of 
its age in this or any other State. It 
will not celebrate its first anniversary un- 
til in October next, and yet it has nearly 
150 members. Rev. Dr. Harwood or- 
ganized the church, and has served it as 
pastor most efficiently, as such visible re- 
sults amply prove. 

San Diego has the most charming 
climate in the world, and I write this de- 
liberately, after having lived six years in 
Hawaii, that “paradise of the Pacific.” 
She has one of the finest harbors in the 
world, and the first good harbor south of 
San Francisco, a distance of over 500 
miles. She has below, and tributary to 
her, in Southern California, a vast extent 
of fertile country, while they claim that 
San Diego county alone contains more 
arable land and can sustain a larger 
population than the State of Massachu- 
setts. With such advantages, and with 
people from east of the Rockies pouring 
into the city in a steady stream, is it any 
marvel that the San Diegan believes in 
the future of this Western Crescent City? 

But for fear you may think that I, also, 
am smitten with this all-prevailing epi- 


grasping man took it. _--4 demic, and have real estate for sale, I 


will stop. 
San Diego, July 23, 1887. 


OUR A. B. C. F. M. CONTRIBUTION 
FOR THIS YEAR. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY. 


As pastor of one of our Congrega- 
tional churches, I have been thinking 
how we can this year bring our foreign 
missionary contribution up to a higher 
figure than heretofore. 

Perhaps this problem has been solved 
by others; I hopeit has. But with some, 
as with me, it may yet be an open ques- 
tion. 

I am reminded, by reference to the 
calendar, that but two months remain in 
which to do this, for our next General 
Association meeting takes place early in 
October. I do not suppose there is any 
uniform way in which we can do what 
needs to be done. 

I have long since given up the idea of 
devising any system of giving that can 
be maintained through a series of years. 
With most of our churches the congrega- 
tions and the church membership are too 
shifting to allow of this. But, we can at 
least work by the year. And this means 
that the planning must be dune anew 
every year by the pastors. The whole 
matter rests, primarily, with the pastors. 

In order to success it seems to me 
that the following definite points should 
be had in view: 

1. That every member of the church 
be asked individually to give. This 
means not only a public request, but a 
private application, by committee or oth- 
erwise, to every member not giving at 
the time of the public invitation.. Be 
the gift much or little, it should be es- 
teemed as each one’s Christian privi- 
lege to connect himself or herself in that 
way with a cause so ennobling as that of 
And then, all in our congre- 

ations who are willing should be asked 
to join in our contribution. 

2. That it be seen to, that the year’s 
gift of the church and congregation to 
foreign missions, in some form, amounts 
to at least one dollar per resident mem- 
ber of the church membership. Some, 
of course, will give much more than one 
dollar—will, indeed, be both able and will- 
ing to give many dollars, while others 
will give less; but it is surely time that 
the average amoung us should in no case 
be less than one dollar per resident mem- 
ber. If near the close of our year we 
are likely to fall short of this, there are 


‘many pleasant ways of making up the de- 


ficiency, especially by the young people, 


I looked at him in a dazed way, and aided by the older. 


changed the subject. It is in the air. 
It is the climate that does it. At least, 
something does it. An instance: I met 
ata restaurant an old-time friend, for 


whom I worked at my trade as a printer the sake of the cause than for the sake of 
, the vigorous life of the church itself. 


more than twenty years ago. He is 


3. This means, of course, that every 
church, younger or older, larger or small- 
er, makes its yearly offering in aid of for- 
eign missions. And this, not less for 


s 


| 


Last year a goodly number of churches 
not before contributing reported gifts, 
and so came upon the roll of contribut- 
ing churches. Why not all of us come 
on to that list this year? What is to 
hinder? It occurs to me that there are 
very good and very strong reasons why 
we should do so. Some of these reasons 
are new—reasons why all of us pastors, 
church members and people generally, 
should act promptly and very liberally in 
this matter. 


All who have read THE Paciric the 
past year, to say nothing of other period- 
icals containing foreign missionary in- 
telligence, are aware how wonderfully the 
non-Christian world is open to the access 
of the gospel, and in some striking cases 
Is inviting it ! 
ber of missionaries, also in their jour- 
neys to and from their fields, have tar- 
ried with us, and given us thrilling in- 
formation concerning the bright promise 
of fruitage, if the seed can only be sown. 
The time seems actually to have come, 
when, with all our powerful agencies, we 
ought to undertake to “disciple all na- 
tions,” 

In time past there has been generally 
a greater lack of missionaries than mon- 
ey. But what do we see now, to our sur- 
prise ?, Twelve hundred young men and 
three hundred young women in our col- 
leges stand pledged to go for us in the 
work of foreign missions. _ What follows 
from this? Certainly, it. follows that 
our churches must all join in giving to 
this cause and largely increase their gifts. 
We surely cannot refrain. from giving the 
needed money if our young men and 
women are willing to give themselves. 


We read, too, with enthusiastic inter- 
est, the account of the recent meeting of 
five hundred college students with Mr. 
Moody, studying for two weeks the great 
world-field, and taking in the magnitude 
of its claims on educated Christian 
young men. All this means the near 
approach of a great advance movement 
in missionary work, and the only thing 
wanting is money. Nor need there be 
any lack of money. The churches are 
amply able to furnish it. The-prosperity 
of the times warrants the statement. All 
we need is to be acquainted with the 
facts, and let them exert their legitimate 
power of motive with us. In the won- 
derful working of divine providence 
everything seems to be preparing for the 
speedy evangelization of this world. It 
seems only necessary that Christians 
should be awake and ready to do their 
part to hasten the grand consummation. 
For one, I hope that all our churches 
will report an offering in behalf of foreign 
missions at the meeting of our General 
Association next October, and that it will 
not be in any case less than one dollar 
per resident member, and if possible 
much more; and, further, that every 
member will join in the offering, and as 
many others who are not members as are 
willing to do so. Besides what the la- 
dies give through the Woman’s Boards, 
Jet us not fail as churches and congrega- 


tions to make our foreign missionary of- 


fering. 


VERMONT STATISTICS. 


_ By the report at the last General Con- | 


vention held at Swanton, Vt., last month, 
we learn that the number of Congre- 
gational churches in Vermont is, with 


settled pastors, 52 ; with acting pastors, 


118; without supply, 28; the number 
of members received to the churches dur- 
ing the past year on confession of faith, 
1,118; by: letter, 494. The removals 
during same time were 932. The anni- 
versary of the Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety showed that more than one-fourth 
of the churches in Vermont are aided by 
it. Sixty-eight laborers have been em- 
ployed. The receipts of the society have 
been $8,069.54,disbursments $10,468.75. 
At the same time there has been sent to 
the National Society during the year 
$11,354.42, showing that while more 
than ever before has been given by the 
State for home missions, the State 


work has not received its proportionate 


share. At the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society at Sara- 
toga the following action was taken : 
‘© Resolved, That, whereas, the relation of 
the auxiliaries to this national society is 
close and the conditions of that relation- 
ship require that all surplus moneys in 
auxiliary treasuries be forwarded to the 
national treasury, therefore it is desirable 
that all gifts from churches and individu- 
als for home missions be made to the 
State societies, or through them by desig- 
nation to the national society.” In con- 
formity with this action of the National 
Society, the Vermont Convention wisely 
passed the following: ‘“ Resolved, That 
this Convention recognizes the wisdom 
of the course suggested touching the 
transmission of funds, and recommends 
to the churches and individual donors in 
our State to make the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society their channel for do- 
nations, whether intended for expendi- 
ture within the limits of our own State or 
especially designated for the national 


work through the in New York,” 


An unusually large num- 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO 


BY REV. G. M. SPENCER. 


Since leaving San Francisco, April 8th, 
I have been making quite a sojourn in 
Southern California and Mexico, border- 
ing upon the Coast, and I have been 
greatly pleased with the country and the 
climate. I found, however, that my im- 


pressions regarding both had been large- 


ly erroneous. The trip from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego, on the steamer 
Santa Rosa, was a most enjoyable one, 
and those of our readers who have not 
madé the passage have much pleasure 
in reserve for them whenever they may 
embrace the opportunity to do so. 

The steamer entered San Diego’s 
beautiful harbor Friday evening, just as 
the electric lights from their tall masts 
began to flash their brightness out into 
the darkness that was gradually thicking 
after the twilight, lighting up the terraced 
city, the harbor and Coronado beach, in 


a way that made the whole appear a 


beautifully illuminated picture. The big 
gun from the steamer signaled her ar- 
rival inthe bay, and the pier was soon 


had come to meet their friends. The 
passengers were quickly landed, and by 
the motor car in waiting were speedily 
brought up the long pier to the city, and 
soon reached their destinations. 

Stopping in San Diego a few days 
only, I left there by the steamer to visit 
Ensenada, seventy miles below, on the 
coast in Mexico. On arrival there, I 
was met by an old friend and former 
member of the bar in Hartford, Conn., 
Colonel Thomas Welles, son of Gibson 
Welles, formerly Secretary of the Navy. 
He was not a little surprised to see me, 
for he was hardly expecting to fall in 
with a Hartford friend in that quarter. 
I received from him a most cordial wel- 
come. 

Ensenada embraces a portion of a 
tract of Lower California, recently sold 
to the International Land and Coloniza- 
tion Company by the government of Mex- 
ico. The entire territory conveyed to 
this Company consists of 18,000,000 
acres, running from the boundary line 
twelve miles below San Diego, a distance 
of three hundred miles or more along 
the Coast. There is also a large tract 
in this conveyance bordering the Gulf 


| of California, on the east side of the 


peninsula. Edgar T. Welles, Esq., of 
Hartford, Conn., brother of Colonel 
Welles, is president of the Company 
that has undertaken this immense colon- 
ization scheme. ‘The stockholders are 
composed of wealthy capitalists in the 
United States and England. 

Ensenada has a charming bay and 
beach not to besurpassed in some respects 
by any upon the Coast. The surf and 
near Boston. The mesa extends back 
the bay to the mountain range, a distance 
eight to ten miles, and has never been 
much cultivated, as the Mexican popu- 
lation is, and has ever been, very 
sparse in all Lower California. It 
is covered mostly with a_ kind 
of sage-brush and scrub growth of timber 
near the foothills. Stock, however, seem- 
ed to thrive well and were in a good 
condition. The soil is very rich and 
productive when irrigated, and it is said 
that a good supply of water can be had 
from the mountains. The climate is 
very equable, 47 degrees above zero be- 
ing about the lowest temperature, and 
go degrees above about the highest. As 
there is no frost, all kinds of fruit easily 
ripen there, one resident, a Mr. Ben- 
nett, is putting out five hundred acres 
to fruit, and the trees are looking finely. 
I think I never saw soil better adapted 
to fruit-growing. The company are now 


engaged in bringing in an abundant sup- 


ply of water. 

The population is rapidly coming in 
from the States, and some small colonies 
from parts of Europe will occupy por- 
tions that have been purchased of the 
company.. The land is exempt from 
governmett taxation for a term of twen- 
ty years from date of transfer, and thus 
many advantages are held out to settlers. 
The population now is said to be about 
fourteen hundred, one-half of which may 
be Mexican. There is a small garrison 
of soldiers, about twenty men, including 
officers, now stationed there by the Gov- 
ernment, and the town seemed very 
quiet and peaceable. Fine hotels are be- 
ing built, railroads are coming in, and 
a motor road is also to be constructed 
for twenty miles, to run from the upper 
to the lower points of the bay that pro- 
ject into the ocean bounding Ensenada. 
Parks and beautiful drive-ways are chang- 
ing the mesa rapidly, and gardens, grass- | 
plats and cottages are spreading over it, 
transforming it all into beauty and de- 
light. 

*There was no house of worship in the 
place, and, therefore, there were no re- 
ligious services on the Sabbath. The 
Methodist Church, however, were about 
to erect a building, to cost about $3,000, 
and also to hold services somewhere in 


ithe place very soon. 


The International 


beach remind one much of Nantospel 


in a quite level tract, from the water of 


thronged with people, many of whom } 


— 


and_ enterprise. 


Company had given them lots for a 
church, and also 200 acres of land for a 
university—a most liberal grant. I learn- 


ed, also, that the Presbyterians had 
secured a lot for a church; _ so 
the people will have this want 


soon supplied to them. The Catholic 
priest, who formerly held religious ser- 
vices for the old residents, does not. now 
come near them, since the colonists have 
come in. The Protestant churches will, 
therefore, have the entire field and a 
grand opportunity for wide usefulness, 
Governor Ryerson is the chief author- 
ity, under the appointment of the Mexi- 
can Government. Heisa Texan, and 
is every way as favorable as possible to 


‘| the settlers, and there is hardly much 
danger of trouble in any way from the 


Government authorities. Santa Thomas 
and San Quentin, and other tracts of the 
company below Ensenada, on the coast, 
are said to be delightful for situation and 
climate, also. Lower California, along 
the coast, will very soon be crowded with 
American colonists, full of busy thrift 
All this, and much 
more I might say, for this part of Mex- 
ico which has been heretofore but little 
more than a barren waste. 

After a few days of great pleasure 
spent with my friend Colonel Welles at 
the International Company’s headquar- 
ters, I bad good-bye to Todos Santos 
(All Saints) bay and its attractions, and 
returned to San Diego, when I again 
met Dr. Harwood, and, on his invita- 
tion, occupied the pulpit in the spacious 
tabernacle of the Congregational church 
the following Sunday. This church is al- 
most a marvel of growth and activity. A 
congregation, numbering from 250to 300, 
has been gathered here, and a pleasant 
and spacious house of worship has been 
erected and furnished, together with a 
nice lecture-room inside of a year nearly. 
From this, other branch churches will 


soon be established in other parts of the 


city. Congregationalism has a good 
outlook in San Diego, and bids fair to 
have a future of good growth and pros- 
perity there. The city is growing like a 
mushroom. Nature has furnished them 
a grand site, and superior advantages for 
a large city. The outlook from the con- 
tinuous elevation, encircling the bay, can 
hardly be surpassed,... There is the ocean 
view, then Coronado beach and the 
spacious and beautiful harbor, all in full 
view of the surrounding land elevation, 
for a distance of forty miles or more in 
the semi-circle of the bay. Fine blocks 
of buildings and beautiful residences are 
going up on every hand. There is al- 
ready quite a network of street-car lines 
in operation, together with a steam mo- 
ter road running to National City, and 
far beyond along the bay. There is also 
an electric road nearly completed to the 
old town, and extending to the attractive 
watering place, known as Ocean Beach. 
On Coronado Beach, lying between the 
bay and the ocean in the form of a pen- 
insula several miles in length and oppo- 
site San Diego, and which is one and one- 
half miles wide, a hotel covering, with 
its court, about five acres, is being built, 
and is to be four stories high. This 
beach is fairly covered with beautiful 
cottages, and the Railroad Company is 
spending millions in parks, boat-houses, 
motor roads, etc., to make it attractive. 
A steam ferry runs from the city to the 
beach, every twenty minutes, and con- 


| nects with the steam-motor cars to the 


west side. 

One has only to see San Diego to be 
convinced of the fact that it is destined 
to be a large and flourishing city. 

National City is situated four miles 
south, and the two cities are rapidly 
growing towards each other, and will 
soon be as one. Before coming to San 
Diego, I had heard that it had no out- 
lying productive country, and hence there 
was no agricultural territory near to fur- 
nish the markets with produce and sup- 
plies for shipment, etc. I found, how- 
ever, that it was all a country of a most 
productive soil, and that all that was 
necessary to make it sO was water, which 
enterprise is rapidly supplying in abun- 
dance through water companies, sufficient 
for all needs, that are taking it by pipes 
from never-failing sources. 

There is, indeed, a great future for 
San Diego, and all the region round 
about, and there is no possible crying it 
down that can hinder its growth. I ex- 
pected to find this Southern country al- 


most unbearable by such pests as mos- |. 


quitoes, gnats, fleas and the like, but I 
was greatly mistaken, for I have not, I 
believe, been once bitten by flea or gnat, 
nor have I seen one ; and the mosquitoes 

are no more troublesome than elsewhere. 


Ty am now in Los Angeles, the City 


of the Angels, and, so far as its 
situation and attractiveness are con- 


cerned, its name is not inappropriate.’ 


I find that all that has been said by 
admirers in praise of the city and sur- 
roundings has: not been overstated. I 
expected to find it very hot here, but I 
have seen’ it much warmer in Reno, 
Nev., and in Hartford, Conn., at this 
season of the year, than it is here. When 


(Continued on fifth page.) 


least fear of failure. 


of every auxiliary this year, 


a. 


Woman’s Board 


OF THE PAOIFIU. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth S8t., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. JEwett, Foreign Secretary, Hop- 
kins Academy, Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. WARREN, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smirg, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All conthibations for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


NOTICE. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting in the Plymouth 


‘Congregational church, San Francisco, 


on Wednesday, at 2 P. M. All ladies inter- 
ested (or not interested) in the work of 
this society are especially invited to at- 
tend this meeting, as it is the last of the 
year previous to the annual meeting. 


A MIDSUMMER MESSAGE. 


Dear Auxiliaries: If it were not for 
the industrious habits of the people who 
live here from year’s end to year’s end, 
and if we did not see such evidences of 
thrift all about us, I should be inclined 
to call this lazy-land ; for we who come 
up from a cooler region to spenda month 
or two—we who are usually so busy—are 
suddenly transformed into drones. 

We are leading a half-gipsy, half-civil- 


ized life; almost removed from society 


and society’s claims, save a few friends 
who look in upon us occasionally and 
think we are wise to spend our season of 
rest in just such a -way. 

We are in the midst of a stately grove 
—the home of the linnets. We are 
charmed with their lovely songs; occa- 
sionally we hear a meadow lark, and 
once or twice a robin red-breast has 
asked ‘“ Bob White if his wheat was ripe.”’ 
We cannot understand why, hearing him 
once or twice, we did not hear him ask 
his question oftener. Perhaps the linnets 
recognized a stranger, and would not let 
him stay.. For shame, birdies ! there is 
room enough in these grand old woods 
for you all, You see the situation. In 
the midst of these surroundings I cannot 
write many letters ; one will answer if I 
send it through the wide, open Column 
of THE Paciric. I do this rather hesi- 
tatingly, taking the risk of sending a “ di- 
luted, desecrated article, which no one 
will read.” And now, dear friends, I 
want to talk about the 


FINANCES, 


Are we going to redeem our pledges ? 
Of course, we are. I have too much 
confidence in the auxiliaries to have the 
I write merely to 
remind you that, in order to have the 
funds which you have raised this year 
counted in with the year’s work of our 
Board, they must all he in our treasury 
before the first Wednesday in September. 
We had only a thousand: dollars at our 
last meeting, and to cancel our engage- 
ments with the American Board,»we must 
have $3,826.67 before our year closes. 
Our year ends the first in 
September. 


We give to the Zulu mission, $450; to. 


the Western Turkey mission, $1,210; to 
the Japanese mission, $666.67 ;.to the 
Micronesian mission, $500; to Spain, 
$500 ; to India, $500. 

The Young Ladies’ Branch has as- 
sumed the amount due in Japan, and the 
Washington and Oregon Branch have 
partly taken our work in Zululand; at 
least, they have promised $250 towards 
Mrs. Holbrook’s salary. 

We want to ask that every auxiliary 
will send a delegate with a written report 
to our yearly meeting in the capital city, 
and that, if there are new auxiliaries either 
among children, young ladies or older 
ladies, they will report themselves to one 
of the home secretaries before the first 
Wednesday i in September. : 

If it could be written of each member 
hath 
done what she could,” wouldn't that 
mean enlargement and strength? 


-Wouldn’t the cause of Christ go forward 


gloriously? Wouldn’t the whole earth 
rejoice, and the desert bloom asthe rose ? 
R. E. D. 


The ‘‘melograph” and “ melotrope ” 
are two little instruments invented by an 
ingenious Frenchman named Jules Char- 
pentier, which it is claimed will enable a 
composer to record permanently by 
electricity music as it is: played on the 


pianoforte without the drudgery of writ- 


ing. ‘Fhe melograph records the music 
upon a sheet of paper, and this sheet 
passed through the melotrope a 
each note and 

The authotities in Nashville have ac- 
ceded to the request of colored citizens 
by furnishing teachers of the Negro race 
for the public schools attended by color- 
ed children. A similar request has been 
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THE TRUE METHOD IN THE RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION OF THE 
YOUNG! 


[Read by Rev. W. C. Stewart at the meet- 
ing, and published by request of the Mt. 
Shasta Congregational Association.] 


EDUCATION DEFINED. 


Education is defined by Webster as 
‘the drawing forth and cultivation of the 
human faculties.” Assuming this defini- 
tion to be correct, it would be compe- 


‘tent and proper to say that religious ed- 


ucation is the drawing forth and cultiva- 
tion of the human faculties in a religious 
way, and with special reference to the 
idea that man is possessed of faculties 
which can be drawn forth and cultivated 
fully by that method of education which 
recognizes and addresses the religious 
sentiment, and by that method alone. If 
man, as a matter of fact, possesses what 
may be styled the religious faculties, then 
it is self-evident that the true method in 
the religious education of the young is 
the religious method. But what, in a 
practical point of view, is that method ? 
This may, perhaps, be gotten at by con- 
sidering the religious education of the 
young in four directions; namely, the 
home, the Christian academy or college, 
the Sunday-school, the Church. 
HOME RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


1. The home religious education of 
the young is considered, first, because of 
its prime importance, and because it Is 
the foundation upon which every other 
stage of education, if successful, in the 
religious sense, must be built. Home is 
the little world into whose atmosphere 
the Coming One, “trailing clouds of glory 
from God, who is our home,” as Words- 
worth sings, enters in the first semi-con- 
sciousness of existence. There it abides 
through the years of natural and sponta- 
neous growth, and further on through 
the years of developing self-conscious- 
ness, budding inquiry and voluntary ac- 
tivity ; and still, in the major portion of 
the race, on to the years of discretion, 
though, as a quaint and practical one 
suggests, “‘we generally reach the years 
of discretion before we reach discretion 
itself.” Now, when we consider the im- 
pressibility of youth, and that first im- 
pressions are like pre-emption entrys 
upon land, having the first right of pos- 
session, and invariably asserting that 
right ; and when we consider that home 
is the fertile field in which these first and 
enduring impressions are generated, it 
becomes clear to us that if there be any 
true method in the religious education of 
the young, that method must seek its 
first application in that period of life 
whose vital atmosphere is in the home, 
where every object the child beholds and 
every sound it hears has its educatory 
influence. Home is a kindergarten, and 
the mother the gartnerin, or teacher. 
The household utensils and work, the 
furniture, the books, the society, the con- 
versation, the house and its surroundings, 
including, of course, the pictures and the 
flowers, are the visible and audible things 
which form the wonderful kaleidoscope 
of home, making it, if rightly conduct- 
ed, one of the most effective kindergar- 
tens. Every object and sound in this 
little home-school enters, through the 
nerves of sense, into the m‘nd and heart 
of the growing child, forming, day by 
day, the archetype of the future man and 
woman. But it is in the m2thod which 
controls and directs the manifold influ- 
ences of the home-school, and in the per- 
sonal character which lies back of this 
method, that the educatory power of 
home lies. If the religious idea is to 
be a fundamental and central one in the 
home-school, the method of religious ed- 
ucation will be, after all, not so much a 
method as a life in the parent, revealing 
itself in artless simplicity, beauty and 
tenderness every moment of the child’s 
waking or slumbering life. There will 
be just enough method or routine to cul- 
tivate right habits, but not so much as to 
create the impression of severity and 
harshness. Whatever the life is back of 
your method or routine will determine 
their quality and effectiveness. If the 
life which inspires your method is a re- 
ligious life, your method will be a relig- 
ious method, and, therefore, as stated in 
the beginning, the true method. 

The best idea of the religious method 
in home education is, in the writer’s 
opinion, that given by Bushnell in his 
comment on Paul’s words in Eph. vi: 4: 
‘And ye fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath, but bring them up in the 


nurture and admonition of the Lord, or, | 


as the revised rendering is, ‘nurture them 
in the chastening and admonition of the 
Lord.’” Bushnell, in his sermon on 
“Christian Nurture,” says of Paul’s 
words, just quoted: ‘There is, then, some 
kind of nurture which is of the Lord, 
deriving a quality and a power from 
Him, and communicating the same. 
Being instituted by him, it will, of ne- 
cessity, have a method and a character 
peculiar to itself, or rather to Him. It 
will be the Lord’s way of education, 
having aims appropriate to him, and, if 
realized in its full intent, terminating in 
results im vossible to be reached by any 
merely human method.” 

Assuming that the religious education 
of the young, ani divine or Christian, 
nurture are identical in nature and aim, 
what, according to Bushnell, are its 
methods of working? Let Bushnell an- 
swer this question in his own profound, 
impressive way. I can only quote in 
fragments, and we must, therefore, ne- 
cessarily Jose much of the force of the 
eminent author’s thought. 

Bushnell argues that ‘‘the aim, effort 
and expectation of religious education, or 
Christian nurture, should not be, as is 
commonly assumed, that the child is to 
grow up in sin, to be converted after he 
comes to a mature age, but that he is to 


acter. 


open on the world as one that is spirit- 
ually renewed, not remembering the 
time when he went through a technical 
experience, but seeming, rather, to have 
loved what is good from his earliest 
years.” 
The force and aptness of this view of 
Bushnell’s is evident, especially when 
applied to the subject under discussion. 
If the hyper-Calvinistic view of human 
depravity, which holds that the guilt of 
Adam’s sin rests upon all his descend- 
ants, and that only the elect are the sub- 
jects of saving grace, be allowed, it fol- 
lows that the true method of religious 
education must recognize to the fullest 
extent the inherited guilt and depravity 
of our children. In that case, our meth- 
od of religious education will be very 
different from what it would be if we 
took the view advanced by Bushnell— 
that our children, by virtue of the atone- 
ment of Christ, belong to him, and are 
for that reason, and because of their 
helplessness and dependence, the special 
subjects of his care and grace. And the 
former view is the one held practically 
by many Christian parents, not only of 
the hyper-Calvinistic but also of the 
moderate Calvinistic and the Arminian 
schools. Our children are totally de- 
praved. ‘There is no germ of religious 
life in them. Nothing but the convert- 
ing power of God can dothem any good. 
Hence, where is the use of trying to edu- 
cate them religiously, since there is not 
in them that nature which can be drawn 
out and cultivated by education? That 
is a melancholy and discouraging theory. 
But, if our children belong, as soon as 


they are born, to Christ; if his nature is, 


in germ, formed within them; if he is 
the true light which lighteth every man 
as he cometh into the world (John i: 9, 
American notes), then there is in our 
children abundant material for our relig- 
ious educational forces to work upon, 
and great encouragement to use these 
forces. 

And this view will modify, as Bushnell 
further says, our methods of religious ed- 
ucation. According to the first-named 
theory, you are, says Bushnell, giving 
your children, as they grow up, impres- 
sions that will assuredly be very injurious 
to them, and robbing them of impres- 
sions that would have great power and 
value to their minds. What can be 
worse—what can make them aliens more 
sensibly from Christ’s sympathies—what 


can more effectually discourage and | 


chill them to all thought of a good life 
than to make them feel (as we do by our 
negative attitude toward them) that 
Christ has no place for them till their 
sins are ripe and they are capable of a 
grace that is now above their years? 
What more persuasive than to know that 
he has taken‘ them into his school 
already, to grow up round him as his 
disciples? According to this view, says 
Bushnell, you rob yourselves, too, of an 
influence which is necessary to a right 
fulfillment of your duty. -A further quo- 
tation will, I know, be pardoned, if we 
shall learn from Bushnell definitely the 
true method of homeculture. “I would 
not,” he says, “undervalue a strong govern- 
ment in families. No family can be 
rightly trained without it. But there is 
a kind of virtue which is not in the rod, 
the virtue of a truly good and sanctified 
life. You are not to be a savage to 
your children, but a father and a Chris- 
tian. Your real aim and study must be 
to infuse into them a new life, and to 
this end the life of God must perpetually 
reign in you. Your character is to bea 
parent character, infolding lovingly the 
spirits of your children as birds gathered 
in the nest, there to be sheltered and fed 
and got ready for the flight. Every 
hour is to be an hour of duty; every 
look and smile, every reproof and care, 
an effusion of Christian love. For it is 
the very beauty of the work you have to 
do that you are to cherish and encourage 
good, and live a better life into the spir- 
its of your children.” 


A writer in a recent Atlantic Monthly, 


describing the conditions of a university, 


says one of the conditions must be a 
‘classic atmosphere.”” Does not Bush- 
nell’s idea of home-training imply a spir- 
itual atmosphere in the home and around 
the personality of the parents—such an at- 
mosphere as will inevitably inspire with 
good thoughts and motives the impressi- 
ble hearts and characters of the growing 
children? The existence of such an at- 
mosphere implies prayer secretly and at 
the family altar and the daily reading, in 
the hearing of the children and with 
them, of the precious pages of inspira- 
tion. 

Henry Ward Beecher said that the 
Bible is very much the reflection of the 
man who reads it—that is, he means, I 
suppose, that the Bible is to us what we 
make it by our way of reading and inter- 
preting it. After a similar mode of illus- 
tration, it might be truly said that the 
discipline and education of the young at 
home and elsewhere are cast in the char- 
acter of the parent or teacher. Let your 
method be ever so wise and just as re- 
gards the society and amusements, the 
manners, morals, studies and daily work 
of your children ; let your teachings and 
example be ever so unexceptionable, yet 


if there be not in all this and back of all | 


this that subtle, potent influence which 
comes from high spiritual character, you 
will fail measurably in the religious edu- 
cation of the young. 

It was Garfield, I believe, who. said 
that to siton one end of a bench with 
President Mark Hopkins at the other 
end was.as good as a liberal education. 


That is a good illustration of the uncon- | 


scious influence of a true spiritual char- 
‘In art-we-say this subtle influ- 
ence is the gift of -genuis. In religion it 
is the gift cf grace, and may be received 


by all who desire to bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, as well as by all those who 
seek to win their fellow-men to Christ. 
In this connection, and as a corollary 
from what has been suggested in refer- 
ence to the silent influence of spiritual 
character, it may be well to add that 
there is danger in the religious education 
of the young of too much religious talk 
and too much urgency toward a religious 
consecration and profession. This course 
frequently produces a contrary effect 
from that intended. Where advice and 
help are sought by the young, or where 
they can be wisely and unobtrusively of- 
fered, let them be given with gentleness 
and with due appreciation of the indi- 
viduality of the parties concerned. But, 
in general, it is better, in dealing person- 
ally with cases of religious interest among 
the young to wait for the manifestations 
of the Spirit, and to allow your religion 
to speak for itself. | 
(Concluded next week.) 


THE FINAL CONSUMMATION. 


Joseph Cook takes this hopeful view of 
the speedy triumph of the gospel: ‘‘ The 
best scholars affirm, tt is quite within the 
power of Christianity to bring the knowl- 
edge of the spoken or written gospel, 
before the end of the century, to every 
human being * * * Why shall we 
not consider this entire globe as our per- 
sonal spiritual possession? Why shall 
we not rise to the dignity of the Chris- 
tian point of view, and say our field is 
the world, and that the sky is the roof of 
but one family? The gospel will be 
preached in all nations, for a witness to 
all peoples, and then cometh the end. 
The first half of that prophecy has been 
fulfilled, or has nearly been accomplish- 
ed. How soon will the second half of it 
become history? What God does -is 
well done. What God does is success- 
fully done. The kingdoms of the earth 
will be given to him to whom they be 
long. In exact fulfillment of this proph- 
ecy, humanity is now ascending a path 
that is to rise higher and _ higher, until 
international effort in Christendom is a 
unit. There will be an evangelization of 
the whole earth. Who doubts it? But, 
if the first half of that divine prediction 
is fulfilled, who doubts that the second 
half will be also? Then cometh the 
end : 


‘**Turn, turn,’ round the world. All life is 
brief; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf; | 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast.’ 


PROHIBITION SUSTAINED. 


The decision rendered by Judge Che- 
ney in the Pasadena liquor, case recent- 
ly, is one of the most important ever 
promulgated in Southern California, and 
it will be hailed with great satisfaction 
by the temperance people. An attempt 
was made to appeal the question of per- 
sonal rights to the laws of the State and 
of the United States, but Judge Cheney 
finds that the police authority delegated 
to city and county governments is suff- 
cient to meet the case. A local legisla- 
tive body, he decides, can pass prohibi- 
tory legislation and can enforceit. This 
is a clean-cut decision on a much-disput- 
ed question, and if it successfully passes 
the gauntlet of rehearing and appeal, es- 
tablishes, beyond further cavil, the ques- 
tion of local option. It is understood 
that the case is to be carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the State. The liquor 
men will, undoubtedly, combine to fight 
their test-case through, and they will 
make as hard a contest as abundant 
means can accomplish. They will be 
met, of course, by the temperance peo- 
ple with equal spirit. In the interest of 
good government, good morals and de- 
cency, it is to be hoped that temperance 
may carry the day.—Los Angeles Mirror. 


EARLY INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In an historical chapter of the special 
report upon Education in the Industrial 
and Fine Arts in the United States, the 
first volume of which was recently issued 
by the Bureau of Education, a few in- 
stances are collated showing that some 
educators in America, beginning a cen- 
tury ago with Benjamin Franklin, fol- 
lowed in course by Master Fowle of 
Boston, Rembrandt Peale in Philadel- 
phia, Hon. Henry Barnard of Connecti- 
cut, the distinguished American educa- 
tional authority, William Minifie in 
Baltimore, and Professor Brainerd in 
Cleveland, Ohio, had, each for himself, 
recognized both the. educational and 
practical value of drawing as a study to 
be taught in the public schools, and had 
made a beginning in their several local- 
ities of teaching it in accordance with 
the modern scientific methods; essen- 
tially those at last successfully begun in 
Boston. In an appendix to the same 
volume, the history of the early efforts of 
Haydon in England, which long preceded 
the founding of South Kensington, is 
also given. All show that the advanced 
intelligence of a century has_ been in ac- 
‘cord on this subject.—Col. I. Edwards 
Clark, in The American Magazine. 


John Wanamaker of Philadelphia has 
just established a free library for women 
in that city in honor of the birthday of 
Miss Annie McDowell, Secretary of the 
Insurance Association of his employes, 
It is “to be known as the McDowell Free 
Library, in honor of a woman who has 
spent her life as a worker for women.” 


— 


No man is ever off duty. In all 
‘places and at all times he is to be armed, 
watchful, ready for his work. The 
Scriptures make no provisions for ‘put- 
ting off” the armor of God. 


CHINESE CHARACTER. 


Honckonc, May 24, 1887. 
Epirors. Paciric: By request I en- 
deavor to present my view on ‘Chinese 
atrocities. I may frankly state, that I 
only know in part, have only seen the 
Chinese in part, and cannot absolutely af- 
firm that the case in point is just as I 


writes that conveys the exact truth—that 
and nothing more. I am often surprised 
at certain statements made in our home 
papers concerning missionary work in 
China. ‘These are often far from the 
truth, and tend more or less to deceive, 
because the subject is viewed in only one 
of its aspects. And this is true, for the 
most part, with those who discuss the 
Chinese question, either for or against. 
They only take partial views of the sub- 
ject, and hence there is so much differ- 
ence. Both sides may be right in some 
respects, yet they are so full of prejudice 


-| that they cannot or will not concede any- 


thing to each other. It is not necessary 
to decide with absolute certainty whether 
the Chinese are a moral evil or not. 
What may seem so may not be so after 
all, for God works in a marvelous way at 


| times, even to the confounding of the 


judgments of men. As a missionary to 
the Chinese, I am naturally their friend, 
yet Iam not oblivious to their faults. 
The critics of Chinese are usually so 
binded by their prejudices that they can- 
not see any good in them, It is emi- 
nently characteristic of the human race 
to look with aversion at that which is un- 
pleasant, and sometimes the bad quall- 
ties of men are magnified to such an ex- 
tent as to cause all their good qualities 
to disappear. This is so with the Chi- 
nese, as viewed by most of our Califor- 
nia critics. These opponents of Chi- 
nese immigration, instead of looking at 
the question from all sides, usually pick 
at certain evil tendencies of these peo- 
ple. ‘They think they know it all. They 
may have been to China, and studied the 
Chinese in some of the Chinese open 
ports, but really they are not qualified 
to pass an opinion; they know only what 
is repeated to them by prejudiced men, 
or what they may chance to see. No 
‘one knows the Chinese unless he lives 
with them, eats with them and sleeps 
with them, and then he only knows them 
in part. Without being able to converse 
with them in their own tongue, it is 
next to impossible to gain correct ideas 
of their mode of life and methods of 
thought. Foreign travelers, and even 
merchants living here, are quite ignor- 
ant as to the real character of the Chi- 
nese. They generally find out all their 
bad qualities, but see none of the good. 
Possibly, they may see a few, but in the 
majority of cases the Chinaman is a 
mysterious being, whom he cannot un- 
derstand. When missionaries some- 
times represent the Chinese in an un- 
favorable light the good qualities of the 
Chinese are, for the time being, not 
brought into prominence. 

Are the Chinese brutal and beastly in 
their lives? Yes, and no. If I were 
asked whether the Chinese—excepting in 
the punishment of criminals—were more 
cruel than the whites I should answer 
no. Arethey more immoral than the 
whiter races? No. Do they kill some 
of their children? Yes, but these are 
girls. ‘The whites also have ways and 
means of practicing murder to destroy 
the infant life. Infanticide is not prac- 
ticed by all and everywhere. It is only 
adopted by the very poor, and some who 
may not have any parents’ feelings. Are 
not children sold sometimes? Yes, but 
this is because of the poverty of the par- 
ents. Boys are rarely sold, while little 
girls are frequently sold; but, although 
this is a sort of human slavery, still, as a 
rule, the bondage is no severe one. The 
children bought are often adopted as 
their own, and afterwards married as 
their own daughters. That this system 
is cruel no one will deny; but there 
are some extenuating circumstances 
which makes the practice not as bad as 
It seems. Are not the Chinese more 
immoral than the whites? No, for the 
latter practice sodomy as well as the 
former. Licentiousness is the bane of 
civilized life as well as of Chinese life. 
In some of its phases it may appear a 
little more degrading; still, I believe 
that the worst forms of licentiousness 
among the whites are even worse than 
those practiced among the Chinese. The 
Chinese mode of punishing criminals is 
cruel, but I do not know as it is any 
worse than the modes of punishment 
employed by the ancient Romans, Cer- 
tainly we have examples in history of as 


cised in China. 
/tions to what has been said, but the gen- 
eral rule is not even so bad as indicated. 
We may boast of our civilization and 
humanity, but in many instances, when 
compared with the Chinese, it is found 
that they are ever. more humane than 
the exhibitions of foreign humanity in 
the open ports of China. I have been 
more than once ashamed of the foreign- 
er’s conduct. The Chinaman may 
‘smoke opium, but he does it peacefully, 


_[and injures no one while doing it; but 
| the American sailor, when he gets drunk, 


‘strikes and hits at everything. I never 
saw a drunkénh Chinaman who did not 
know how to behave himself. Very few 
-become intoxicated, although they drink 
their wine. But can anything be more 
brutal and beastly than the way some of 


‘son, and then go and sin against their 
bodies in some low carnival of licentious- 
ness? The Chinese may, at times, do 
even this, but as far as I have observed 
‘It is not common among them. They 
‘keep at lIéast their reason fo some ex- 


| tent, but with what reason do our sailors 


represent it. There is really noone who 


inhuman treatment as that which is exer- 
There may be excep- | 


Our foreigners first drink away their rea- | 


and the lower classes of our people 
drink? The Chinese, on the whole, are 
a peaceable people, although they quar- 
rel at times. Still, they seldom come to 
blows, and there is always a peacemaker 
near at hand. They are cleaner than 
many whites, and this is abundantly 
proved by those who know what the 
‘dregs of English and American society 
-are. This is only a brief resume of some 
cf the chief points of the bad qualities of 
Chinese character compared with our 
bad qualities. ‘The comparison of these 
with American characteristics is favora- 
ble to the former, because the latter 
should be far in advance in virtue and 
morality. C. R. HAGEr. 


PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 


The annual report of the Secretary of 
State of Iowa, just published, contains 
some very interesting statistics bearing 
on the question whether prohibition real- 


crime and reducing the criminal class. 
They show that the total number of con- 


district courts of Iowa for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1886, was 1,635, 
and of the persons convicted nearly one- 
half, or 657, were saloon-keepers. As 
only a portion of this year is covered by 
the prohibitory law made effective by the 
supplementary Clark law, the showing is 
a most favorable one. The saloon-keep- 
ers attempted to violate law, with the re- 
sult of 657 convictions for this offense. 

Of the whole number of convictions, 
however, only 188 were of so serious a 
character as to require imprisonment, or 
an average of less than two commitments 
to jail for each county in the State. lowa 
has ninety-nine counties; the returns 
show that in fifty-five of them there was 
not a single commitment to the county 
jul during the year. More than this, in 
twenty-two of these counties not a single 
person was committed to either the jail 
or the penitentiary during the year. 
This, as compared with the record of 
previous years, shows that prohibition 
prohibits, and that the attempt to close 
the chief breeding-places of crime—the 
saloons—has been successful. There are 
indications, also, that the results of sa- 
loon-closing will be even: more marked 
during the current year. In short, the 
report of the Secretary of State shows 
even more strikingly than the friends of 
prohibition had expected that the closing 
of the saloon means the wiping out of a 
large amount of crime in every commun- 


expenses and reduction in taxation for 
criminal prosecutions. The report is a 
most convincing prohibitory document. 
—Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Constitutional prohibition takes the 
question of temperance legislation out of 
merely partisan politics, and puts it into 
the hands of the people at large. Expe- 
rience has shown that, under party gov- 
ernment, by universal suffrage, the legis- 
lature is not the proper place in which to 
deposit discretary power, in dealing with 
the liquor traffic. Constitutional prohibi- 
tion presents the question of temperance 
legislation untrammeled by any other is- 
sue. It makes repeal as difficult as adop- 
tion, and so protects the expressed will of 
the people ; it can be repealed only by 
the people at large. Both adoption and 
repeal are necessarily under forms that 
prevent hasty action. It necessitates a 
fair trial of the law before it is repealed, 
and gives agitation the fruits of its vic- 
tory. It closes one of the worst avenues 
of political corruption, for a legislature 
under constitutional prohibition can vote 
only one way. It undermines the distil- 
lery interest, as a steady execution of 
statutary prohibition has done in Maine, 
and so vastly weakens the financial pow- 
er of the whisky rings. The power 
of the whisky rings must be over- 
thrown, or republican government will 
be a farce in great cities. We have had 
centuries of license, and under it drunk- 
enness has grown up. High license will 
not make the rich dealers keep the un- 
licensed poor ones in order ; for the rich 
will sell to the drunkard and the minor, 
and so be open to retaliation if they per- 
secute the poor dealers for violating the 
law.—Joseph Cook. 


The coal output of the world is 409,- 
000,000 tons, of which the United States 
produces. 106,000,000, Asia, 6,000,000 
and Africa 200,000, Europe produced 
72 per cent. of all, or 295,000,000 tons. 
The average per head of population 
throughout the world is 225 pounds, 


Whitman College, 


of Whitman Seminary) begins Sept. 5, 
1887. Three college courses, norma! and col- 
lege preparato. y departments, conservatory of 
music, school of art, elocution, surveying and 
modern languages. Last year had 210 stucents. 
Has twelve teachers, new buildings, library, 
apparatus, good board at reduced rates, wth 
domestic work optional. For catalogue address 
the President. A.J. ANDERSON, A.M ,Ph.D. 

, Walla Walla, W. T. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Academic and tory Departments. 
Seventeenth school year begins uesday 
Send for Oatalogue to 
ELE. JEWETT, Principal. 


Our Readers 
Should send for acopy of the Home Ozacxz, 


issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It co itains the selling 


nt free to any address, on application. 


ly prohibits to the extent of diminishing | 


victions for criminal offenses in all the} 


| vate and in classes. 


ity, with a consequent decrease in court | 


IXTH YEAR (TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Prior, 


INSTITUTE 


, 


5 i 


A Select School for Young Ladies 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Ca]. 


THE OAKS. 
The Fifteenth Year 
MISS TRACY'S SCHOOL 


WORK IN 
Oakland, Cal., 


Witt Brain on WEDNESDAY, Juty 27, 1887, 
AT 1020 OAK STREET. : 


Regular and Special Courses. Lessons, pri- 
French and German are 
spoken by resident teachers. More than two 
acres afford ample grounds for outdoor exer. 
cise. Address. MISS L. TRACY. 


‘THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


: oa next study year will bogin September 1, 
Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTonN or Pror. G. Mooag, Oak- 
land, Oal. 
The usual facilities are 
small charge. 


granted with but 


Field Seminary | 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS ‘ichool gives thorough instruction, 
Aumits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
eenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1887, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Oastleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


ff ee COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Collage, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, : 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pieasant rooms, god 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, 


NEVADA COUNTY AGADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES, 


ORMAL AND COMMEROIAL COURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. | 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Cal. 


M.S. MARSH, Nevada City........ President 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City... .8ecretary 
J. T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 


WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


PALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887, 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
_ BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, CAL. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WRERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Kaa. 

in time. Sold by druggists. .§ 


see of nearly two thousani useful articles 
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THY LOVING KINDNESS. 


Sitting alone in the shadow 

Of a grief that was all my own, 
Silently thinking it over, 

silently making moan, 
Sudden there swept the music 

Of a gladness great and deep 
Over the chords of feeling, 

Till my heart forgot to weep. 


“Because of thy loving kindness”— 
The word stole into my brain | 

Like a cool hand soothing its fever, 
And charming away the pain. 

Because of thy loving kindness, 
Better than life to me, 


street. I would not have sold it for any- 
thing had I known that it contained a 
box of pills; but of course I could not 
be expected to know that, as pills are 
usually kept in cupboards or medicine 
chests, and not in stoves. This poor 
woman has a good many children, who, 
if they find the pills, will probably eat 
them, box and all, on the spot, so that 
you had better go there as soon as you 
can,” | 

Dr. Inderwick was off, in fact, like a 
flash, for Poughkeepsie street. The 
poor woman and her children were all 
well, and none of the dreadful things 
had happened which Mr. Todhunter had 
led him to fear. Onthe contrary, the 


COOKING FOR INVALIDS. 


The demand for skill and ingenuity is 
nowhere greater than in cooking for in- 
valids. With those in rugged health al- 
most any liberty in the kitchen line 
might be taken with impunity ; but, with 


and most tempting preparation is only a 
slight remove from absolute cruelty. 


has the following to offer : 

Eccs.—A golden rule is a “ maximum 
of nutrition with a minimum of digestive 
force ”—a typical article by way of illus- 
tration being an egg. Albumen, present 
in both the yolk and white, is rendered 


the sick, anything short of the daintiest | 


The family doctor in Cassell’s Magazine | 


A young girl in Edinburgh went In 


‘search of a situation, and while on the 


way she observed a girl who was in charge 
of some children, and who looked very 
sad. Being unsuccessful in her mission, 
she returned, and again met the young 
woman. Seeing her countenance still 
troubled, she went up to her and said: 


“Who bade you ask that? ” 

Lord bade me.” 

“The Lord?” she wonderingly re- 
peated. ‘I have been praying that if 
there is a God in heaven he would send 
some one to speak to me about my soul.” 

She then went on to tell how she had 
come with her mistress and family on a 


“‘ Are you a Christian ?” | 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 


| 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streete. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 


—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 
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My life shall be keyed to the measure practically indigestible when subjected to.| -... | CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
of praise unchecked and free. had been and a severe heat ; hence, a fried egg would berdeen, M ACH NE CO., (Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Smt, of no more value to a sick person | Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Not always the path easy; baker, thinking that, as they were pretty “The harvest is past, the summer is Rev. W. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San Me 
OH, Where never the roses bloom. of bread for them, which she needed nit hitb bios te haedoned’ ts a pg fs had troubled her very much. Maggie AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. a 
Cal. _ But oft, when the way is hardest, much more than medicine. ‘The baker 58'S foi. 8 (the girl who had spoken to her) tried to be mh, 
extent Here IS a digestible way of ESTABLISHED IN 1852 Secretary Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
ee : I am conscious of one at my side had done so, and thought he had the ots ; on Sees toh a grail show her the way of salvation; but her s Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- ae 
Guide best of the bargain, since by their looks efforts did not appear to be successful. neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. | 
* a they appeared to him without a question ‘hatong-crtand 1 At last she said: | AR M E S & DALLA M, AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. vas 


saucepan with enough boiling water to 


Better than friends and kindred, to be the same pills that he usually “T must part from you, but I will just Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


With a confident heart and brave; derwick, wildly, when he heard this, Sof e D4 Two days after the girl found her way e | Z New York E P Flint Financial A en e 

death and the grave. [the theumatism and everything else. | to the size of she eyg, it | Magsie’s home, and said BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE | 2p, date Deposit Building, comer Cal 
Woman, you must show me instantly} ~,,’ : ? ‘*T have come to tell you that I have }. , , * | ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. e. 

Often when tired and tempted, where this baker lives. I never expect to found Jesus,” and then they rejoiced to-| TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER | CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

887, find that box of pills, but I will follow it | greeable ‘to the patient. ‘The egg may | week or two after she brought | BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES | AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Has made wreck of the peace vithie— if it takes me to China.” ie’ Geadiead tn the -ehell ss the same way. her sister, and wanted Maggie to speak | WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO Congregational House, Boston. “ 

That wonderful loving kindness, The baker was easilyfound. The box ; to her. ‘The three had a little prayer- Sole A ts for Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., i. 
pri- ; . The process is then known as “ steam- ae ole Agents Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent wa 
are Patient and full and free, of pills? Oh yes, he remembered it very 5, meeting, and the sister, too, went home - Geo. <4 
two Has stopped for my consolation, wel. . Linteeeeieids had sermnined int’ ve or sIx minutes is the average rejoicing and at peace with God HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING | Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and pil 
rer- ht a blessing to me. r ired. Raw f ntly | | Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
his hands but a few minutes; his friend | are | ‘The: touching sequel to this interest» | “NO BEANS | 757 Market fax ay, 
Therefore, my lips shall praise Thee; the steeple jack was suffering from rheu- ordered, sg when they can be taken and ing chain of events is found in the fol- ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH , eh 

] bat ° 8 retained by a sick person they are ex- ; ‘ ; : NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. . se) 

Therefore, et come what may, matism, and had sent to borrow some pape ag ; lowing letter received by Maggie a few - 8 President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- he 

To the height of a solemn gladness pills; he had sent him the whole boxful tremely nourishing, simply because the days afterward, from the father of the DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. | gomery ree ee Secretary and Treasurer— i 

— My song shall arise to-day. ‘ ‘!|albumen not having been hardened is two dete: : | James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


BY seemed hundreds of feet above him, and have long prayed for them both, and Photo hie Galler BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

It will not take much time to explain | hardly larger than a crow. ; ‘tigi . 58 when they left here to go to Edinburgh I oT D | \ Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
| asin with a teaspoonful of white sugar ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

how Dr. Inderwick came to write his cu- Hallo !” shouted the Doctor from the and a tablespoonful of orange or lemon prayed that the good Lord would save | ei Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
t to rious book entitled “The Awful Danger | ground. ate ie them both before they came back. He Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
Bers juice, and beat lightly together with a No. 523 KEARNY ST 
ak- of Leaving Poisons Accidentally about} “Hallo!” came down in a far-away fork : Put the white on a plate and add has heard my prayer. On the same day : . BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
hs the House.” voice. Phd lal: than witha. broad-bladed that you spoke to Mary I was ill in bed, oe Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
P Arn Kinps oF PHoTOGRAPHIO WorK ExEouTED 


Better than love and rest, 
Dearer than hope and triumph, 

Is the name I wear on my breast. 
I feel my way through the shadows, 


Not on the drooping willow 
Shall I hang my harp in the land, 
When the Lord himself has cheered me 
By the touch of his pierced hand. 
— Sunday-school Times. 


A BOX OF PILLS. 


One morning the Doctor was starting 
down-town, when he suddenly remember- 
ed that he had made a mistake in pre- 
paring a certain box of pills. He had 
put in some ten times too much of a 
very strong drug, and this would make 
the pills dangerous to take. He was a 
very absent-minded man, and this was 


/The steeple-jack was 


bought for his rhéumatism at a price of 
twenty-five cents a box. 
“Ves, they will cure him,” said Dr. In- 


working on a 
steeple in the next street. 

These steeple-jacks are men who have 
a curious occupation. Dangling from 
long ropes, they follow the dangerous bus- 
iness of repairing steeples. It was thus 
that Dr. Inderwick found his man; he 


“Have — you — got — those— pills?” 
shouted the Doctor, separating his words 
to make them clearer. 

‘Ves,’ answered the far-away voice. 

“Throw—them—down — in—stant— 
ly,” replied the Doctor, with all his 
might. 

By this time quite a crowd had col- 


come half-way up the cup. Put the lid 
on, and at once remove the saucepan 
from the fire to the hob or fender, so 
that the water is reduced to a lower 


the sooner digested. Many, however, 
cannot take raw eggs as usually given ; 
that is, beaten up with milk or wine. 
The following mode is a good one ; the 
appearance of the dish being nice, an 
invalid will often be induced to try it ; it 


knife, beat it to a stiff froth. Now, as 
lightly as possible, mix all together in 
the basin ; then, as lightly, transfer it to 
a clean tumbler, which it will nearly fill 
if properly made. This must not stand 
in a warm place, or it soon becomes 
liquid and loses its snowy look. | 


leave Jesus’ bare word with you—' Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wis 
cast out.’ ” 


“ Dear Miss M.- : You will, per- 
haps, think me rather forward in writing 
to you, but I feel as if my heart would 
burst with gratitude for the kindness you 
have shown to my daughters in being the 
means of leading them to the Saviour. I 


and as I prayed for them I felt the pre- 
ciousness of the text, ‘ Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.’ You 
can, perhaps, fancy my joy when by the 
next post came a letter to tell me that 
Mary had found Jesus in that very text. 
Dear Miss M , | cannot thank you 
enough, but the Lord will reward you for 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW'’S 


IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


OS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


BELDING BROS; & CO.’S 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 


_| W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. ~ 


_E. T. Doorxy, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


a the way his mistakes usually came to his lected. They could see the steeple-jack FARM NOTES. the JOY you have brought to an old | SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
attention. making some motions, as if searching ee father’s heart. You will excuse the writ- 
on, Dr. Inderwick grew pale. “This is| his pockets. Then the faint voice came| Horses stray the way the wind blows, | ing; I am well nigh seventy years old. AND EMBROIDERY 
for probably the worst mistake I have made | down again: “I left them at home in my | but sheep travel in a contrary direction,!I have only one thing to ask you. If 
af. yet,” he said to himself. ‘Maria,” he | other coat.” Forking over the manure heap to; you get a holiday fin summer, come and S I I K S | 
88, called upstairs to his wife, “did you see| Dr. Inderwick ran to the steeple-jack’s | make the materials fine and rot them | See poor old Davie; you will be made as | ) | ” 
a box of pills in the parlor on the| home; he could not spare a moment | well is recommended. welcome as the angels in heaven. Mary ~ - 
sa es,” came down in the voice of | newspaper reporter who had now arrive » lass, Ja- re in announcing tha 
Mrs. Inderwick; “and as I saw they were} on the scene. “I shall not find them vie Furguson breathes the breath of life, THE OVERLAND by" which 
directed to Mrs. Simmons, I gave them | there—I shall not find them there,” he will and at the judgment you can take my | 585 Market street, = - San Francisco, Cal. | tos can be offered. 
to Jeanette to give to Mrs. Simmons’ lit- | kept saying to himself as he rushed Ae ty Mary and Jane up to Jesus and say, MONTHLY has now an 
tle girl at school. I supposed you had | down the street. y ‘Here are two that, by the Spirit’s help, REMOVED TO Th 
forgotten them.” The crowd saw him disappear within 5 _ |I led to thee.” We all send our greatest 427 Larkin Street, Among its prominent features are: Western 
“Oh, Maria,” he called back, “they | the steeple-jack’s door, and almost im- In Saxony ponds stud the fields in | Joye to you.” Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk st., 8. F. | Stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
are wrongly made, and I greatly fear | mediately come out and rush off in an-|¢Vety direction, and teem with carp, SACRED SONG IS OF ALL CREEDS Heaton “gti oe mtr ob on gr mae 
A they will hurt some one. I must find | other direction. No, he had not found tench, and other fish which thrive in slug- ee. TA. T. RUTHRAUFF. nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
Jeanette instantly.” them there. The steeple-jack’s wife had | 8'Sh waters. But it is in our worship, more than WINDOW SHADES 
n, So the Doctor hastened away to find | sent off the coat which her husband left| Darwin, by experiment, proved that | anywhere else, that we come closest to : the stuirrént year; the best dhomitié6f the Bier 
x Jeanette. But first Mrs. Inderwick made | at home to a repairer’s that morning, | bees and other insects were useful in the one universal Church. In the litur- Parygtiniacais: nes ae sic 7 and politics! laadens: of the Pacific Cont. 
; him put on a more comfortable coat, that | And of all repairers in the city, of whom | Carrying pollen from plant to plant, and} gies of the churches, the old Romish es Hn VERLAND MONTHLY 


just as he was leaving, came in from Mr. 
Stackpole’s tailoring and repairing shop 
on the next street. So, with his nicely 


there were probably a dozen, this coat 
with the box of pills in it had gone to 
the tailor, Mr. Stackpole, who had eleven 


thus fertilizing flowers. One hundred 
heads of red clover from which insects 
were excluded ripened seedless. 


forms have bequeathed their choicest 
prayers and praise—their Glorias, Te 
Deums and Anthems. We unconsciously, 


FINE STATIONERY, ETC. 


Old Frames’Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


mr PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


repaired coat on that had just come in | children, all with frantic appetites for] To train a flock of sheep, take a lamb in nit ee ce past peed a 0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 

from Mr. Stackpole’s, the Doctor started | candy. to the house and teach it to come at the | P4SSages paige te wih ad pcg vy pe Dr. H. C. E 

forth. ‘For the love of mercy, Stackpole,” | call of a certain sound, and then put it prayers of our Episcopal brethren. We sing | iM Rai, ) NCH, C. HERRMANN & CO. 
“Jeannette has been at school two] said the Doctor, bursting into the tailor’s | with the flock. As sheep follow the Wesley’s hymns in Calvinistic churches, I. Importers and Manufacturers of 


hours,” thought the Doctor, as he strode 


shop the moment he reached there, “show 


leader, the whole flock may be called by 


and many a devout Methodist breathes 


Oculist & Aurist. 
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his faith in the evangelical hymn 
> along, “and she may have kept the pills, | me the coat you are repairing for Mr. | the obedience shown on the part of the | OUt MIS_ 8 tha dee 
= but it is not likely. No; I never knew Cummings, that steeple-jack! It has a | petted sheep. ; : _ faith looks up to his shes Pe: Bic AND SURGERY OF THE i) ATS & © A PS 
a mistake of mine to end so easily as box of poisonous pills in the pocket, THE BLAcKMAN PLum.—Superintend- Sta ar, Eye and Throat. 
that. It would be too good altogether. which for two hours I have been chasing | ent Van Deman, of the Pomological Di- hymn. books dde-300 KEARNY STREET, 
hey are sweet, and if she has given | from place to place all over the city. | vision of the United States Department | 
th Don’t tell h th t: I’d kindly light,” sings the Catholic Newman; Ber. Bush & Pine San FRAnocisod 
of Agriculture at Washington, states that | « Wester. my God. to Thee.” pleads in 
think of it—I mustn’t think of it,” the | rather you’d shoot me on the spot. " the Blackman plum, one of the native presses a ear Miss A sets ae he SW. iM Griswold LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
Doctor’s thoughts went on, while he wy beg you to take a seat and met American sorts which have come into sha Peas of Christ I glory.” Guisita Hovis es TO CHOOSE PROM. 
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children. In that case there will be a 
a good deal of sickness. But possibly 
she has given the whole thirty-four to one 
child, or seventeen apiece to each of 
two children, and in that case—” 

As fate would have it, no box of pills 
awaited the anxious Doctor at the school 
when he got there. Jeanette did not 
have them, and of all places that one 
can imagine, where had she left them ? 
In a stove. Yes, incredible as this may 
may seem. 

Jeanette, it seems, doubtless thinking 
housekeeping an accomplishment worth 
practising, had a private establishment 
of her own in the back yard of Mr. Tod- 
hunter, the stove-man, where she and Mr. 
Todhunter’s daughter kept house. Jean- 
ette used the oven of a second-hand 
stove that chanced to stand there for a 
cupboard, and it was in this cupboard 
the box of pills had been left. 

On receiving this information Dr. In- 
derwick hastened to the stove store. “Mr. 
Todhunter,” said he, “I desire you to 
take me, without a moment’s delay, to a 
second-hand stove that stands in your 
back yard, near the southeast corner. 
You must not wait a single moment, for 
if I am not shown the stove instantly I 
will not be responsible for the conse- 
quences. It contains, in fact, a box of 
dangerous pills left there by my daughter 
Jeanette this morning, and I shall have 
no peace of mind till I recover them.” 

“Iam very sorry indeed, Dr. Inder- 
wick,” replied Mr. Todhunter, “but I 
Sold that stove not two hours ago to a 
poor woman who lives on Poughkeepsie 


“T cannot do that, Doctor,” replied 
Mr. Stackpole, ‘‘as I have already sent 
the pills away. You see, when I hung 
up the steeple-jack’s coat they tumbled 
out of the pocket, and I supposed they 
fell from the pocket of your coat, which 
was also hanging alongside. So I put 
them in the pocket of your coat, which I 
had just finished repairing, and sent it 
by my boy to your house.” | 

‘It is strange,” said Dr. Inderwick, 
“but I put on that very coat just before 
I left home.” 

“‘Yes,”’ replied Mr. Stackpole; ‘I sent 
it back just two hours ago.” 

“And you put the pills—” 

“Tn the tail pocket.” 

‘Then they must be there still.” 

‘They must be there still,” repeated 
Mr. Stackpole. 

while I have been _ rushing 
around these two hours I have had them 
allthe time in my pocket,” said Dr. 
Inderwick, feeling in his coat tails be- 
hind. 

There they were indeed, the whole 
thirty-four, safe in their box.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


The late Dr. Dulles, of Philadelphia, 
in speaking of his sufferings to a friend 
a few weeks before his death, said: “I 
have learned a new way to spell disap- 
pointments—beginning with an h instead 
of a d—His appointments.”’ 


A world waiting for every man to help 
on its salvation by making his own lifea 


victory, not a defeat.—L. M. Alcott. 


(Chickasa) type, are worthy of notice 
thus far. 


hardy ; for instance, the Brahmas. It is 
owing to the fact that the drain on the 
system, occasioned by quick feathering, 
does not weaken them. Slow feather- 
ing, while growing, is indicative of hardi- 
ness. | | 

Wuy Nor?—Since the oleo fraud 
must now sail under its true colors, and 
be marked plainly, ‘‘ Oleo,” why should 


| not a law of Congress also compel man- 


ufacturers to mark shoddy, ‘‘ Shoddy,” 
and sell it according to its true charac- 
ter? A correspondent of the National 
Stockman takes the affirmative, and 
with the best of reason. 


It has been ascertained that to keep a 
sheep in good thriving condition, fifteen 
pounds of perfectly dry feed (of average 
good quality) is required per week for 
each one hundred pounds of live weight. 
But, since hay and grain, in their or- 
dinary condition, contain about fourteen 
per cent. of water, from eighteen to twen- 
ty pounds per week will be necessary, 
or about three pounds per day. To 


tion, it would be well if an equivalent of 
this amount of nutriment could be ex- 
panded in bulk, so as to weigh seven or 
eight pounds. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Rev. J. H. Wilson of Edinburgh, in a 
meeting, read a letter embodying the fol- 


lowing incident as an illustration of an- 
swered prayer : 


All fowls that feather slowly are usually 


facilitate digestion and prevent constipa- 


ZUNE. 


OYSTER SHELLS FOR CANCER. 


In a recent number of The Lancet, 
Dr. Peter Hood of London refers to a 
communication of his published in the 
same journal nearly twenty years ago on 


form of calcined oyster shells as a means 
of arresting the growth of cancerous tu- 
mors. Ina case which he then report- 
ed, that of a lady nearly eighty years 
old, the growth sloughed away and left a 
healthy surface after a course of the rem- 
edy, as much as would lie on a shilling 
being taken once or twice a day in a lit- 
tle warm water or tea. He now reports 
another case of scirrhus of the breast in 
the wife of a physician, in which the 
treatment was followed by an arrest of 
the growth and a cessation of the pain, 
the improvement having lasted for years 
and no recrudescence having thus far 
occurred.—N. Y. Medical Journal. 


The “Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute,” at Hampton, Va., under the ad- 


which aims to supply colored teachers 
for the common schools of the South, 
and to plant a Christian civilization 
among the Indians, has now 65 teachers, 
536 Negro pupils and 140 indian stu- 
dents. Six hundred of its graduates and 
two hundred of its undergraduates are 
now teaching about forty-five thousand 
colored children in public schools. Be- 
sides the intellectual training given at the 
Hampton school, instruction is given in 


a number of industrial departments. 


the value of calcium) carbonate in the | 


ministration of General S. C. Armstrong, |, 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@oPaTHY,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisce; 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


SUCCESSORS TO BABTLING & KIMBALL, 


BOOK BINDERS, 


505 CLAY ST., - SAN FRANOISCO. 
(Corner Sansome.) 
Blank-Book Manufacturers, Paper Rulers, 
Printers, Lithographers, Publishers. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


teed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Sixth Street. 


Established in 8S. F. for Fifteen Years 
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“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Paocrrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alec, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be a - 
companied with stamp for return answer. 


are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
| BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
125 First Street, 


Orrositzs 8r., BAN FRANOISOCO 


OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespar, JULY 27, 1887. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe Notice—Lreran Orrer. — Any 


person sending us $7.50, with three new 


names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
ctrtic for one year. THE PactFio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1887. 


Revs. Cruzan, Spencer and Crawford 
tell us a good deal, this week, about 
Southern California and Mexico which 
will greatly interest all our readers. 


— 


> 


We received a very encouraging item 
from Oregon some time ago, which 
ought to be better known among us in 
California. A brother of the Rev. Dr. 
G. H. Atkinson of Portland, who died 
in April last, left $10,000, the income of 
which is intended to pay the tuition of 
choice and needy students who wish to 
fit themselves for Christian work as min- 
isters, and Christian teachers and work- 
ers. ‘This bequest was made, as we sup- 
pose, to the Trustees of the Pacific 
University and Tualatin Academy at 
Forest Grove. We congratulate our 
friends on the existence of such a fund. 
We want one similar right off in our 
seminary and academy at Oakland. 


It is now our Opportunity to indulge 
ourselves in vacation remarks. As many 
of our ministers are now in that avocation, 
as Over against vocation, as at any time, 
probably, there have been or will be the 
present season. They will get rest and 
refreshment, we trust, whatever the kind 
of diversion or the weather. The chief 
good comes from being able to look at 
life and labor as from a distance and 
from an elevation. There can be also 
an after-view for some of our work anda 
fore-view for a little of it. Sometimes 
toil lacks sapidity, flavor and piquancy. 
Vacation should furnish field condiments 
for an infusion imparting these qualities. 
After tonics for our physical nature what 
most of us need is the recovery of our 
spirits—our spirits in the antique sense 
of the word. | 


Many of the papers are saying that 
our authorities should see to it that no 


foreign power gets control or possession } 


of the Hawaiian kingdom, as the out- 
come of the recent semi-revolutionary 
proceedings. To all this we have no ob- 
jection, as a matter of prudence. But, 
it must be remembered, that the people 
of the Islands, themselves, are to have 
their “say” upon that matter. And what 
they say they seem able to maintain. 
Any alien power that attempts to seize 
upon that realm without the consent of 
the people is likely to fare ill at their 
hands. If the kingdom must cease to 
be independent, we must insist that the 
real people shall decide upon what 
‘‘nower” they will lean. Should not this 
give satisfaction all around? 


The public has been pained with re- 
ports of the death of the traveler and ex- 
plorer, H. M. Stanley, of more than 
African fame. For the present, all minds 
are relieved of burden, because the re- 
ports can be traced to no reliable author- 
ities. He has gone on a troublesome 
and dangerous journey, and his errand is 
one that may expose him to oppositions 
that would not otherwise arise. We 
may still hope for the best; because his 
prestige and his skill are such as to defy 
almost everything but the tropical mal- 
arias. We hope that he is to be a provi- 
dential agency for even more and larger 
achievements in behalf of the enlighten- 


ment and renovation of the ‘*Dark Con- 
tinent. 


England has recovered from _ the 
fatigue of the Jubilee celebration, to find 
itself in one of the strangest political 
combinations, or lack of them rather, 
ever known. There is no war on hand 
nor special fear of one, and the fortunes 
of the kingdom are fairly prosperous, 
and still the Parliament houses are 
the scene of movements and surprises 
that have had no parallel for years. It 
now looks as though the “Liberal Union- 
ists,” under the lead of Hartington and 
Chamberlain, would rise to the control of 
affairs, to be supported by the mass of the 
Tories. All the signs point toward the 
decadence of the present ministry. Even 
the very measures it has forced through 
Parliament it does not dare to execute 


with any vigor. 
hand when some sort of a ‘“‘Home Rule” 
measure will become a law by consent 
of all parties. 


The “ Register of the University of 
California” for the year 1886-87 con- 
tains 162 pages, and is handsomely got- 
ten up. It shows the University as on 
the up grade, and giving every satisfac- 
tion. No new President has yet been 
secured, but there are members of the 
Faculty who can well fill the place— 
temporarily, at least. The following 
summary may be of interest to our read- 
ers. The ‘ Register ” shows a total at- 
tendance at the University of 528 stu- 
dents, distributed as follows: Academic 
departments at Berkeley, 315 ; College 
of Law, 80; College of Medicine, 46 ; 
College of Dentistry, 32; College of 
Pharmacy, 56. In the academic depart- 
ments there are g post graduates, 34 
Seniors, 41 Juniors, 50 Sophomores, 76 
Freshmen, 15 students at large, 21 spe- 
cials, 42 limited course students and 27 
visitors. The Academic Senate com- 
prises 46 professors, 3 assistant professors 
and fo instructors. 


Last week the State’s Convention of 
Dentists was in session in this city, with 
fair numbers in attendance. We could 
not be present in person, but the pro- 
ceedings were given in good reports in 
the daily papers, and we read them all 
with interest and profit. We sympathize 
with the effort to rid society of unworthy 
practitioners in this and every other pro- 
fession. Modern life owes much to good 
dentistry—an art in which Americans 
excel. Our comfort, our health, our 
usefulness, our tempers and our religion 
are assisted by good dentistry, which 
saves us from many of the ills and woes 
of our ancestors, if not from some of 
their faultsand crimes. Physiologically, 
we live by eating, and we cannot have 
even our natural life at its best without 
good teeth ; much less can we look well, 
speak well, and do well our part in the 
social, moral and religious world. There- 
fore, oh, ye dentists, push your art and 
improve yourselves to the utmost, and 
let all the people do you honor. 


We sometimes talk about a Congrega- 
tional House in San Francisco. We 
have looked over the annual report of 
the Association in Boston which owns 
the house there, in which are gathered 
so many of our brethren who represent 
our denominational interests. Dr. Lang- 
worthy, after a quarter-century of con- 
nection with the Association and the 
library it possesses, is about retiring. 
He has done a notable service. When 
he took hold there were 3,638 volumes, 
and there are now 33,473 ; then, 20,000 
pamphlets; now, 140,000. This increase 
has been secured without cost to the 


treasury by the painstaking of Dr. Lang- 


worthy. Twenty-five years ago the As- 
sociation owned real estate costing 
$25,000, on which was a debt of $20,000; 
it now has real estate which cost $425,- 
000, on which is a debt of $187,000. 
The rentals pay the current expenses, in- 
cluding interest, and are reducing the 
debt by $5,000 yearly. We congratu- 
late Brother Langworthy on his recollec- 
tions. 


— 


Our beloved brother, Rev. W. W. 
Bagster, who gave his life in the mission 
work so soon after entering upon it on 
the western coast of Africa, in 1882, left 
his pocket Bible to his intimate friend 
and classmate, Rev. W. H. Cooke, of the 
Golden Gate church, Oakland. It is a 
precious book to him, with the memory 
that it was given by his dying friend, to 
whom it was such comfort in that far-off 
land. We were permitted to turn its 
pages last Monday in our office, and it 
seemed to us so sacred, with its notes 
and evidences of daily use by that young 
missionary, whose life was so consecrat- 
ed and whose memory will long remain 
in our churches. 


Professor Elisha Gray is engaged in 
perfecting a new invention which seems 
destined to rival the telephone. It is 
claimed that it will be possible by this 
invention to write upon a sheet of paper 
so that an autographic facsimile of it can 


be reproduced by telegraph at a distance 


of 300 miles and probably more. Ex- 
periments already made have given satis- 
factory results. 


Twelve miles of electric railway will 
be equipped this fall in Cincinnati. An 
electric plant is being put in for the At- 
lanta roads. The electric system of 
railways is also to be introduced in Rich- 
mond, Va., St. Joseph, Mo., Wilmington, 
Del., Baltimore, Belleville, Ill., Daven- 
port, Ia., Windsor, Canada, and else- 
where. 


Catholic Belgium is in the hands of the 
Evangelical Society. Fully eighty con- 
gregations and preaching-places have 
been established ; seventeen pastors, five 
candidates and five colporteurs are en- 
gaged in the work, which is done.in both 


the Flemish and the French « languages. 


: | 
The time. seems at/ 


| of his birth, in Northford, Ct., July 12, 


domiciled in his city home, where we re- 


so much attention of late has been known 


The work of evangelization in Roman } 


OBITUARY. 


Jared Linsly, M.D., died at the place 


1887, in the 84th year of his age. He 
had been more than fifty years one of 
the most capable, devoted and successful 
physicians in the city of New York. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1826, 
in the same class with the late Hon. 
Sherman Day of California, and one 
year before Sidney L. Johnson, who has 
just died, in age and honor, amongst us. 
Dr. Linsly was popular in his college 
class, and a favorite (Sherman Day said) 
because he was so full of wit, anecdote, 
history and poetry, and withal'so good a 
story-teller, or raconteur. He and his 
father (a public man) had lived through 
so much of our existence as a nation 
that our American history and politics 
and literature were as familiar to him as 
household tales. During his life he con- 
tributed so much to the library of Yale 
College that his name appears, with those 
of other benefactors, in marble tablets on 
the walls. He had great sympathy for 
young men in their struggles for emi- 
nence, and aided them freely out ofa 
large income, and by co.nmending them 
to the patronage of the multitudes of 
people whose acquaintance he had 
made, and whose confidence and good- 
will he had quickly won. He lived so 
wisely, was so diligent and prudent in 
his practice, he so entertained himself 
and refreshed others continually, that he 
was never sick, needed no vacations, 
and rarely allowed himself a day’s respite 
for many a long year. He was proud 
of his ancestry, gloried in the fame of 
his native State, kept fondly in his mem- 
ory the newer and the older England, 
and had faith in the grand destinies of 
his country—all because God was in 
them, and was moulding them into the 
finest characters of all time, and shaping 
their action into results of which our 
common race might be glad. It has 
been one of the satisfactions of the writ- 
er to have a place in the regards of such 
aman. In early years we came in con- 
tact with him, partly because some 
measure of the same blood flowed in our 
veins. Formerly, we were frequently 


ceived words of cheer and courage and 
assurance and various forms of benefac- 
tion. On our shelves are books, not a 
few, in which is his peculiar and familiar 
autograph. After long years of separa- 
tion, it was our pleasure to meet him 
again in 1882, when time had begun the 
diminishing of his physical strength ; but 
nothing could dim the brightness of his 
memory, or the freshness of his feeling, 
or the sweetness of his nature, or the 
generous appreciations of his being. 
He had already prepared his sepulcher ; 
not where fashions still hold sway, and 
the world goes bustling, and costly mon- 
uments stands ; but in the rural town of 
his nativity, in ‘‘God’s acre,” where the 
dust of his forefathers sleeps. And there 
must this brief tribute leave him, with a 
sorrow and a gratitude rarely felt, be- 
Cause it is not often that one dies leaving 
a life-work better done and a memory 
more fragrant. The tribute of Fitz 
Greene Halleck to his dead friend, a 
stanza of which is frequently seen, may 
be somewhat wanting in the spirit of 
piety toward God, but it pleases the ear 
and awakens the tenderness of senti- 
ments humane— 


‘¢ Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


-SERUDITORIUM.” 


The speculation which has received 


as the hypothesis of ‘‘ continued proba- 
tion.” But this does not very perfectly 

set forth the opinion which is recom- 
mended to us. It is probable that some 
exact and technical name will be needed. 

It appears from an article in the Observ- 
er (N. Y.) that a name was suggested 
for it in the sixteenth century. This ar- 
ticle calls attention to words used by a 
distinguished theologian, Peter Martyr, as 
the English usually call him, although he 
was an Italian, and his surname was 
Vermigle. He had held high positions 
in the Roman Church, but joined the 
Reformation. He was for a time lectur- 
er at Oxford, but his principal teaching 
was in professorships in Strasburg, and 
afterwards in Zurich. Over three hun- 
dred years ago, this acute thinker, in ar- 
guing against the doctrine of Purgatory, 

on the ground that it is a speculation of 
men, unknown to the Scriptures, goes on 

to speak as follows : 

* But if the speculations of men are’ 
to be indulged in, perchance some men 

will be found who will set up, instead of 


Purgatory, what I may call an Eruditori- 
um, in which the souls of unbelievers 


who have never heard of Christ in this 


life, or of rustics, or of infants who have 
never been taught, may learn salvation, 
and find an opportunity for believing. 
Forsooth, some one will consider it to be 
barbarous that either the ignorant should 
be eternally damned, or, on the other 
hand, that those who have not been 
adorned with the knowledge of God 
should be introduced into heaven. And, 
so fruitful are errors, they will be able to 
concoct many other things of this kind. 
We have already seen that purgatory is 
not a necessary dogma, and if it is to be 
received merely as an opinion or specu- 
lation, the reasons by which it is support- 
ed are weak and feeble, and it is an ob- 
struction rather than an assistance to 
piety. Therefore, those who hold the 
opinion that it exists, do wrong in pro- 


posing to the Church that this belief 


should be held by it; for, in it, things 
should not be treated as matters of faith 
unless they are surely and undbubtedly 
supported by Scripture.” 

Notwithstanding all that may be said 
about progress in eschatology, must not 
sober Protestants concede that Peter 
Martyr’s position was substantially cor- 
rect. The Eruditorium cannot be re- 
garded as an authorized annex. 


LETTER FROM DR. M. M. GIBSON. 


Lonpbon, ENG., July 4, 1887. 

Epitors Paciric: ’Tis the Fourth of 
July, and I have no flag of my native 
land to throw out to the breeze—no fire- 
crackers or bombs to fire off. Can only 
sing Yankee Doodle” to myself. Well, 
it’s inside anyhow, if I cannot make a 
noise. We are now seated in Royal Al- 
bert Hall (through the favor of Lord 
Camnaird), waiting the arrival of Her 
Majesty the Queen, who is to grace with 
her royal presence the sixty-third anni- 
versary of the ‘* Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” The 
hall itself is grand beyond anything we 
have been permitted to see. Its general 
arrangement is that of an amphitheater. 


from which the seats rise tier above tier, 
until they reach the outer wall; then 
gallery above gallery, to the very roof. 
Its capacity must be, at least calculation, 
fifteen thousand. | 

The Queen of England has a very 
warm place in the heart of the English 
people ; and justly, too, for she is not 
Only Queen, but she presents to us the 
highest type of womanhood. She places 
a crown of purest gold upon the brow of 
her sex, and her life must be felt down 
through all the grades of social life. 
There is no stain on her life. There is 
no blot to shame the faces of her sub- 
jects, or at which the finger of criticism 
may be pointed. I am not speaking 
now of official action, but her woman 
life since she appeared on the theater of 
action. I admire noble, pure woman- 
hood either in the cottage or imperial 
palace; and it is something to have such 
a character as Queen Victoria before the 
world in all that is noble in womanly 


virtues, and in so conspicuous a position, 


for the space of fifty years. This is not 
gush over royalty, nor is it sentiment 
merely that soon evaporates into thin 
air; but the earnest convictions of the 
heart as to what God teaches in his pure 
Word. The world wants noble woman- 
hood, sanctified by the gospel of Jesus to 
make it pure. : 

I am _ exceedingly pleased to see 
the high rank the Society for. the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is per- 
mitted to take in great London, and in 
the estimation of royalty. The highest 
seal of the British people is thus placed 
on it. Tell our friend Hunter to toil on; 
his work will come to the front in San 
Francisco, if it is not already there. 
The scholars from the city schools are 
now receiving prizes for essays written 
on ** The Duty of Kindness to Animals.” 
Nearly 27,000 essays were written ; of 
these, 791 received prizes—35 of them 
principal prizes given by the hand of the 
Queen herself. It is a proud occasion 
for the children. Why may not the 
children of our schools in San Francisco 
have a chance to pen their thoughts on 
such a theme as this? Let THE PAcIFIc 
make the move in this direction. 

_ We had the extreme pleasure of an ex- 
cellent view of Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with other 
members of the Royal Family, attended 
by all the attaches of the Imperial House- 
hold. There was. no end to gold lace 
and plumes—all that makes for the 


dazzling splendor of the leading court 


among the great nations of the earth. 
This royalty is an expensive luxury for 
the people of Britain. There is no use 
disguising the fact that the burden is be- 
ing felt. How long this kind of thing 
will be endured we have no disposition 
to attempt prophesying. It is my great 
pleasure to bear testimony to the great 
kindness received by myself and family 
from the English people, among whom 
we came as strangers. Nowhere could 
we have been more cordially received. 
I have yet to find even that cold reserve 
of first introduction so often spoken of 
as peculiar to the English people. There 
has been an open-handedness, even, to 
a marked degree. 
I closed this Fourth of July, 1887, 
in the House of Commons in one 
of the toughest debates of the sea- 
son. Heard all the great guns, from 
Gladstone down. It was a regular field 
night. It is too hot for me to describe. 
I mean the weather is too hot; I think 
the thermometer must be near 100 de- 
grees in the shade. It is a genuine 
Eastern Fourth for heat, This may ac- 
count in some measure for the heated 
discussioa in the House. But it is time 


to close, 


M. M. Grsson, 


Near the center is the royal enclosure, - 


gentlemen who answer Mr. Cook’s in- 


involves a minimizing, if not an annihi- 


‘which shows itself (in dealing lightly with 


HUMAN SYMPATHY. 
BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


When we are exhorted to “weep with 
them that weep, and to rejoice with them 
that do rejoice,” we are to exercise true 
and heartfelt sympathy with those on 
whom we would bestow such an expres- 
sion of love. Any demonstration of 
kindness that is only of speech and man- 
ner will fail to comfort those that are 
suffering and sad, or to inspire and en- 
hance the felicity of those that are glad. 

When we pay a visit of friendship to a 
circle bereaved, we may ask ourselves 
how we should feel to miss from our 
side one tenderly beloved—to see no 
more the smiling face, to hear no more 
the pleasant voice, to hold no more the 
clasping hand, and to miss from all the 
scenes of household fellowship that famil- 
iar form? In the strength of such ap- 
preciation we can convey a sympathy 
that shall carry with it comfort and relief. 

How should we feel to be led into the 
chamber of sickness, stretched upon a 
bed of weakness and pain, and to receive 
by night and by day the ministry of bit- 
ter drugs? The answer in the depth of 
our souls will help us cheer the couch of 
one who is stretched upon it in illness. 

A friend of ours has been slandered 
and maligned. How should we feel to 
have our good name blackened, and to 
read in the eyes of those whom we meet 
a testimony of aversion and condemna- 
tion? Here is a fountain of sympathetic 
emotion that will overflow, full and warm 
and free. 

Struggling up the steeps of hope and 
ambition,-a comrade of ours looks into 
our face for a smile of cheer and en- 
couragement as heclimbs. Does he see 
there the kindling glow of a spirit feeling 
the ardor of such adventure, and so giv- 
ing inspiration and excitement to one 
scaling the ascent? 

Can we add to the joy of a soul that 
has won the victory over some keen be- 
setment of evil, unless we feel in our 
own bosom the throbbing triumph of a 
similar contest, the sweet sensation of 
overcoming, and out of our experience 
extend a sympathetic gladness to this 
kindred overcoming ? 

So let us study and brood the scenes 
and incidents of our daily living, that 
through them we may come into full 
and quick appreciation of a like journal 
in a biography on either side of us, and 
can extend a right hand and left to such 
companionship, and by this ardent clasp- 
ing convey the warmth of a loving and 
sympathetic heart. Let us guard against 
the coldness of a solitary spirit, and, 
though the shedding of tears be a sensa- 
tion trying to our eyelids, weep affec- 
tionately with those that weep, and 
heighten and brighten by our own re- 
sponsive gladness the joy that pulses in 
a kindred heart. 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


BY A HEARER OF SERMONS. 


Since I said something in THE Paci- 
FIc of ‘The Lowered Moral Tone of 
Gospel Reading,” Mr. Joseph Cook has 
published his symposium on “The 
“Chief Religious Perils of the Day,” 
much of which confirms, in a remarkable 
manner, what I wrote. There is an in- 
teresting and impressive variety of testi- 
mony in it as to current perils to our 
Christian life. But of the twenty-five 


quiry, the majority mention a lowered 
moral tone on the presentation of Chris- 
tianity as a chief one. Thus, Dr. Alden 
of the American Board implies this in 
saying that “the popular trend just now 
in certain localities is toward the un- 
scriptural and dangerous dogma that all 
men will be finally saved.”” Dr. John 
E. ‘Todd of New Haven declares, under 
the head of ‘‘Sentimentalism,” as one 
peril, that “the great principles of right- 
eousness and justice are lost sight of. 
God is regarded as an amiable imbecile. 
Retribution is unfeared. Consequently, 
the obligations of morality and duty are 
unfelt.” Dr. Dwinell of Oakland says: 
“Calvinism is drawing in its points, and 
a theology of the humanities proclaiming 
its platitudes—a ‘limp Christianity.’ ” 
Dr. Hovey of Newton points out that 
‘there are abundant signs of restiveness 
under (the) authority of the Word of 
God—‘a waning confidence in its su- 
premacy.’” Professor Boardman of 
Chicago notices ‘‘a vague estimate, or a 
low estimate, of man’s responsibility. 
The covenant theology, whatever objec- 
tion may be made to some of its items, 
has the merit of attributing a dignity to 
man and a corresponding amenability to 
law. But much of modern speculation 


lation, of human responsibility. The 
Fatherhood of God is held and preached 
as if men were infants in the cradle, in- 
capable of provoking indignation and 
punishment.” Dr. Magoun of Iowa 
mentions “imperfect views of moral 
character and purpose in God.” ‘A soft 
religion” leaves out more than half of 
what makes Him the “holy, holy, holy 
Lord God Almighty,” and can never 
realize the immorality of justifying or 
treating with indifference ‘a soul that 
persists in sin.” ‘‘A pseudo-evangelism 
omits either half of that twofold salva- 
tion proclaimed by Christ, from the mor- 
al law and to it, from its penalty and to 
its precept, or neutralizes it by nominal- 
ly sinking it in the other half. Easily 
may it set up personal relations that hide 
moral ones as decisive of character and 
destiny in the great day.” President 
Bartlett of Dartmouth refers to “fa grow- 
ing tendency to substitute a man-made 
scheme for the God-given religion,” 


fying charity above truth.” Bishop 
| Paddock of Boston observes that ‘yp. 
due individualism” destroys “reverence 
for law, for authority, human or divine, . 
and for institutions.” Bishop Nicholson 
(Reformed Episcopal) urges that “‘ignor. 
ing the Saviour’s expiation for sin also 
ignores the fact that He is more than the 
grandest moral force the world has ever 
had in it, even a refuge, a hiding-place 
from God’s righteous wrath against sin.” 
The notion of probation after death 
‘points the way to all inadequate views 
of sin. It leads on to an utter deprecia. 
tion, an emasculation, of the sacrificia] 
sufferings of the Christ.” Bishop Hunt- 
ington of Syracuse sets forth ‘‘a peril of 
lawlessness, following a gradual abate- 
ment of belief in the supreme sanction of | 
all law and source of order in the will of 
an infinite and perfect Creator. The 
individual does what is right in his own 
eyes. Man is a personal autonomy, and 
readily becomes an Antinomian. Anas- 
sertion of his own rights crowds aside 
obedience tothe Commandments. De- 
fiance of authority is popular. In insti- 
tutions of every sort there is impatience 
of control. A mistaken philanthropy 
chafes at judgment or retribution here 
or hereafter. The inhumanities and 
‘tyrannies of prerogative and_hereditary 
privilege are exchanged for the inhuman- 
ity and tyranny of anarchy. Ungovern- 
ed self-will scoffs at the laws of charac- 
ter, of spirit, of the kingdom of God on 
the earth.” 

The keynote of this mass of testimony 
is given by the first of these witnesses 
whose lives have been devoted to religious 
thought and observation. Our peerless 
Andovertheologian, Dr. Edwards A. Park, 
writes : ‘* One source of danger is a neg- 
lect of the pulpit to enforce the divine 
law. In former days the pulpit was an 
echo to the voice of conscience. [Even 
the opposers of evangelical religion gave 
prominence to the law of God as engrav- 
ed on the tablets of the heart. Their 
claim was that the Savior was eminent in 
the enforcement of the law. | His sermon 
on the mount was an explanation of the 
divine emactments. He described the 
legal sanctions more fully and more fear- 
fully than they had been described by 
the Jewish prophets. Some of his man- 
dates are so terrific that some men have 
turned pale at the very thought of obey- 
ing them. Our most illustrious preach- 
ers, like Dr. John M. Mason of New 
York, gave a wonderful majesty to their | 
discourses by following the example of 
their Master, and giving prominence to 
the law, its precepts and its threatenings. 
They repeated the two great maxims, that 
the law is a transcript of the Divine per- 
fections, and that a man who does not 
love the law does not love the gospel, 
for the law as well as the gospel isa 
mirror reflecting the true character of 
God. We are now in imminent peril of 
representing the divine law as antiquated, 
as too severe. We are thus in immi- 
nent peril of lowering the authoritative 
tone of the pulpit, and lessening its 


| power over the human conscience.” 


I am so anxious that the full force of 
this testimony, culminating in these im- 
pressive statements of Dr. Park, should 
be felt by every reader of THE PAcIFic, 
that I resist the strong impulse to show 
how Dr. Park sets forth (2) the under- 
rating of the evil of sin, (3) underesti- 
mating the justice of God, (4) underval- 
ing the grace which has provided an 
atonement for sin, and (5) a loss of faith 
in the Bible, as all flowing from the neg- 
lect of the pulpit to enforce the divine 
law. It is all done with masterly strength 
and skill. The right hand of the great 
theologian of New England has not lost 
its “cunning.” I have a touch of real 
sorrow that limits of space forbid my 
quoting his remarkable statements con- 
cerning the underestimated justice of 
God. 

But must there not be a lowered mor- 
al tone of gospel preaching among us, 
if these things are true, which are certi- 
fied by “‘the mouth of many witnesses” 
in the East, the Enterior and the Pacific 


Slope 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION CONYVEN- 
TION. 


The seventh annual State Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of California will be held in the 
city of Woodland, October 12th to the 
16th, and it. promises to be one of the 
most interesting and profitable religious 
gatherings ever held on this coast. Del- 
egates will be present from nearly every 
part of the State, and already the local 
Committee are at work securing reduced 
rates, preparing an_ interesting  pro- 
gramme, etc. Professor George of the 
University of the Pacific, will deliver the 
opening address on Wednesday evening, 
October 12th; subject, “Our College 
Young Men; Their Future, Success and 
Usefulness.” The local Association 
contemplate the establishment of a 
branch of their work in the Mission some 
time in the near future. A committee, 
consisting of General O. O. Howard, R. 
V. Watt and H. J. McCoy, was appoint- 
ed at the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors to take into consideration the 
establishment of branches, and the prob- 
abilities are that the first one will be at 
the Mission, and within a year they hope 
to establish branches at South San 
Francisco and North Beach. 


A most valuable addition has recently 
been made to the store of treasures in 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the form of a collection of 
about ten thousand objects illustrative of 
the habits and accomplishments of pre- 
historic man in Western Europe, cover- 
ing a period from the beginning of the 
paleolithic epoch to the dawn of historic 


sin, its desert and retribution) in magni- | 


time. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


The usual meeting of the Monday 
Club was well attended at the Baldwin 
Rev. M. A. Crawford, for five 
years a missionary in Mexico, gave an 
interesting account of the work in that 
large and important field. Rev. G. C. 
Adams, pastor of the Fifth Congregation- 
al church, St. Louis, Mo., who is out 
here for a brief vacation, and who is sup- 
plying the First church in Oakland dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. McLean, was at 
the Club, and will address it next Mon- 
day on “Christian Work in Missouri.” 
The veteran missionary, Rev. A. A. 
Sturges of Micronesia, was among the 
yisitors at the Club last Monday, and is 
expected to address the meeting on 
Monday, August 8th. 

Rev. J. S. Voorhees, pastor of our 
church at Fresno, was also at the Club, 
looking well after a short vacation, dur- 
ing which he has visited Portland and 
Puget Sound, going as far as Victoria— 
going by water and returning by land. 
He expects to be with his own people 
again next Sabbath. | 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached in the 
First church Sabbath morning and even- 
ing on * The Slumber of Eutychus ” and 
«« Samuel the Last of Judges and the In- 
augurator of Kings—the Ancient Por- 
trait a Present Model.” The congrega- 
tions in the First church are good during 
the summer. Pastor Barrows has taken 
no vacation thus far, except short outings 
between Sundays. His health seems 
good, and he preaches with great free- 
dom and acceptance, much of the time 
unwritten sermons. 

Rev. Dr. Matthews of this city filled 
the pulpit of the Third church again last 
Sabbath, morning and evening. 

“The Son of Man Having the Power 
to Forgive Sins” was the theme on 
which Rev. W. C. Pond discoursed at 
Bethany church. The bi-monthly meet- 
ing of the Band of Hope was held at 
night, 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan will preach in the 
Third church next Sabbath. 

“‘ Christ the First Fruits of ‘Them That 
Slept ” and “Sin Reigning unto Death ” 
were Chaplain Rowell’s topics at the 
Bethel church. 

Mr. W. C. Broadbent officiated at 
Ocean View, and also at Pilgrim chapel, 
two out-stations in this city, with good 
congregations at both places. 

Pastor Hamlin preached as usual last 
Sunday at the Second church, Oakland. 
His subjects of discourse were ‘ Christ 


Our Sacrifice and Christian Grace.” 


Golden Gate church was supplied Sab- 
bath morning and evening by Rev. O. 
G. May of Sunol. His timely topics 
were “‘ Home Life—Consecration of Par- 
ents and Children ” and “ Christ’s Invi- 
tation to a Joyous Life.” 


A goodly congregation greeted Pro- 
fessor Mooar at Plymouth-avenue church. 
The Doctor’s discourse was on ‘‘ God 
Dwelling with Those Who Confess.” 


Rev. T. R. Bacon officiated at Berke- 
ley Sabbath morning and night, preach- 
ing on the subjects, “The Sonship of 
God” and “ Fulfilling all Righteousness. ’? 


At Park church, Berkeley, Rev. W. 
F. Bickford had a good congregation 
and baptized two infants. He preached 
on * The Devout Centurion, Cornelius ” 
and ‘* Jonah.” 

Last Sunday was a good day in the 
Alameda church. The Sunday-school 
reached the highest attendance yet had. 
The afternoon union service, near the 
west end pleasure resorts, was the best 
yet held, and the newly formed Y. M. C. 
A. had an afternoon meeting in Tucker’s 
Hall, Park street. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke spent last Sabbath 
at Sunol. - His morning subject was ‘Ye 
Are Not Your Own,” and at night he 
preached on the words, ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” In the afternoon he delivered a 
discourse to the campers at Camp Had- 
sell. 


_ Rev. T. D, Murphy delivered a very 
interesting lecture at San Buenaventura 
last week on “ Ancient Persia.” 


Last Sabbath was a good day at 
Crockett. The subjects, Rev. George 
Morris preacher, were “Christ Purifying 
His People ” and “‘ The Baptism of Wa- 
ter and of the Spirit.” 


Rev. M. Willett will not return until 
after the first Sunday in August. Rev. 
Dr. Willey, former pastor of the Santa 
Cruz church, is supplying the pulpit dur- 
ing his absence. 

_Rey. J. A. Cruzan has returned from 
his Southern trip, and may be addressed 
at 1119 Jefferson street, Oakland. 


_Rev. Spalding Witter preached at Be- 
nicla on “The Storm and the Storm- 
Stiller.” At night his theme was ‘‘ The 
Scar let Line That Hung from a Woman’s 
Window.” The audience was good in 
the morning and better at night. 


The First Congregational church of 
Los Angeles, having reluctantly accepted 
the resignation which the ill health of 
Rev. A. J. Wells compelled him to press 
Upon them, has extended a unanimous 
call to Rev. George H. Ide of Milwaukee. 
It is to be hoped that he will accept the 
call. It will bring an addition of great 
Value to our working force in California. 
Meanwhile, Brother Wells is rendering 
Such service as his strength admits of at 

Ong Beach, and the prospect is favora- 

le for the speedy organization of a 
church there, 


an letter from Brother Barber at Para- 
m4 ©, Butte county, brings the news that 
Ot 86x124 feet in size has been secur- 


ed for church and parsonage, and that 
the erection of a parsonage is already 
begun. A church is to be erected next 
year. A Sunday-school of fifty members 
has been organized. Brother Barber 
preaches at Magalia and at Cherokee, as 
well as at Paradise. He looks out over 
a moral wilderness stretching seventy 
miles eastward, having twenty-one organ- 
ized school districts, but no religious 
services, and calls loudly for a co-laborer. 
Wt 


The Pilgrim Congregational church, 
Pomona, continues to hold its Sabbath 
services in Taylor’s Opera House. It has 
received its certificate of incorporation, 
purchased an eligible building site, elect- 
ed its officers, started a Sunday-school, 
formed a Ladies’ Aid Society and a 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, all within four weeks. On 
Thursday evening next it holds its first 
public social. The untiring and faithful 
pastor, Rev. C. B. Sumner, has brought 
to us valuable and varied New Eng- 
land experiences, which goes to explain 
the substantial and rapid progress we 
are pleased to report. Com. 


Rev. S. D. Belt preached his last ser- 
mon last Sabbath, at Woodland, before 
taking his summer vacation at Monterey, 
where his family has already preceded 
him. His text in the morning was from 
Ephesians iii : 8, ““ Unto mewho am less 
than the least of all saints is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” Congregations both morning 
and evening were good. The young 


people’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 


gave a praise-service in the evening, 
which was interesting and_ profitable. 
The prayer-meetings and the Sabbath- 
school work will be carried on as usual 
during the pastor’s absence. The weath- 
er now is much cooler, which, if it would 
Stay so, there would be no need of our 
people going away. Cor. 
Rev. G. M. Dexter has accepted the 
call to supply the Rio Vista church, and 
Rev. A. B. Palmer has succeeded him as 
minister over the church at Soquel. 


Rev. Mr. Boller of Sedalia, Mo., 
preached in the First church, Los An- 
geles, last Sabbath morning, from the 
text, “Quit ye like men; be strong.” 

The Evangelical Lutheran church in 
this city, Rev. O. C. Miller pastor, is 
making good progress. An excellent 
site on Geary_street has been purchased 
for $8,200, and over $5,000 has been 
pledged toward a church building. It 
is intended to commence work when the 
amount reaches $10,000. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


METHODIST.—Bishop Fowler is look- 
ing after the interests of the Church in 
Southern California and Northern Mexi- 
co. We sorrow to learn there is but lit- 
tle hope of Dr. Otis Gibson’s recovery. 
Dr. Izer has recovered, and is at 
work again. 


MeETHODIst SoutH.— The Pacific 
Methodist College is to be repainted and 
considerably __ renovated. Colusa 
boasts the largest Woman’s Parsonage 
Extension Society in the Union. 
Camp-meetings begin to abound. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


BY THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
PARADISE. 


WHEREAS, The development of the 
religious interests and the additions to 
the membership of the church, has _ in- 
creased the labors of the field to such an 
extent that our pastor, Rev. Jesse Wood, 
feels that he cannot devote the time to 
the charge that is imperatively required, 
and has consequently tendered his re- 
signation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we accept the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Jesse Wood with sincere re- 
gret. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Broth- 
er Wood a talented, eloquent, cultured 
and faithful minister of the gospel, and 
an uncompromising and aggressive ad- 
vocate of the cause of temperance. 

Resolved, That we shall ever remem- 
ber with gratitude his labors with us and 
for us during the day of small things; 
and that this service was performed in 
great part without expecting or receiving 
financial compensation. 

Resolved, ‘That we appreciate his wise 
management of and earnest efforts in 
the revival meetings of last year, which 
placed this church on the vantage ground 
it now occupies. 

Resolved, That we rejoice that Brother 
Wood is a resident of this vicinity, and 
that he intends to continue to be a mem- 
ber of this church—and to give the 
church and the cause of Christ here the 
benefit of his counsel and assistance. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the church records and 
that a copy be sent to THE PaciFic, the 
Oroville Mercury, and the Chico Enter- 
prise for publication. 

GEORGE R. HILL, 
D. C. Proctor, Com. 
E. HAsKINs, 


The Philadelphia Crematory Associa- 
tion has decided on plans for its crema- 
tory building, which will be fifty-seven 
by ninety-six feet in size, ninety-seven 
feet in height, and consists of a crematory 
chamber and over that a chapel. The 
latter will be thirty-two feet square and 
forty feet high. Brick, Ohio sandstone 
and iron will be the principal materials 
used. 


Photographic outfits are being placed 
on board all United States men-of-war 
with the purpose of illustrating dispatches. 
All points of value in navigation are to 
be photographed, and the pictures are 


to be preserved for reference at the Navy 
| Department. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF MISSIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD IN MEXICO. 


fA paper read at the last meeting of the 
Monday Club by Rev. M. A. Crawford, for 
five years a missionary of the A. B. C, F. M. 
in Mexico.] 

When you requested me to speak to you 
of Mexico, I did not suppose you meant 
Mexico in general or the Protestant mis- 
sions in general, but the work of the 
American Board in Mexico. 

The American Board, as is_ well 
known, began its work in Guadalajara, 
Jolisco, in Western Mexico, in the fall of 
1872. But as the first ten years of la- 
bor, expense and results have been lost to 
the Board by being transferred to another 
missionary society, it is not necessary 
that I should make any mention of it, 
but begin where our work began anew in 
1882. 

Early in the year, myself and wife 
were sent down to the field and arrived 
at Guadalajara, the 1st of March; our 
associates, Messrs. Howland, Bissell and 
Miss Haskins, the lady teacher, arriving 
in the fall of the same year. In the fall, 
eight months after our arrival, we began 
preaching services in the large upper 
room of the house in which we lived. 
The services thus begun have been con- 
tinued in the same house without any in- 
terruption to the present time. In the 
fall of the next year, 1883, we organized 
our first church in the neighboring town 
of Tclajomulco, with some eighteen 
members; and in February of 1884, we 
organized our church in Guadalajara 
with some fourteen members. This is 
exclusive of the children baptized and 
others who were adherents and members 
of the congregations, although not mem- 
bers of the church. The work progressed 
slowly, school had been opened and a 
beginning of the theological school in 
the form of Bible classes for young men. 
The opposition which we encountered at 
the first seemed to increase as we pro- 
gressed, and at times was very embar- 
rassing, even to the extent of leading the 
Board to consider the wisdom of aban- 
doning the field. But foundations were 
being laid, and we could see some real 
progress and abundant reason for our 
holding on. We found much encourag- 
ment in the love and fidelity of the new 
converts at the different points, and their 
need of patient and faithful instruction 
in the gospel; also from their earnest and 
even tearful remonstrances at the thought 
of our leaving them. Much of thetime 
of one or more of the missionaries was 
spent in touring and preaching during 
the first three years, traveling the distance 
of over 3,000 miles, mostly in the sad- 
dle. It was always attended with some 
visible profit and a great deal of weari- 
ness to the flesh. : 

The boarding-school was opened just 
as soon as material could be found to be- 
gin with. Its beginning was very small, 
consisting of three girls, aged 9, 11 and 
18 years. 

The day-school was also small, but has 
steadily increased in numbers, interest 
and efficiency to the present time. It 
now numbers about thirty-five, and about 
one-third of them are boarders, girls 
usually from the neighboring towns and 
from 10 to 23 years of age. In the 
school the Bible and catechism are daily 
text-books. They are also taught sewing, 
drawing and fancy work. Besides, each 
One was required to assist by turns in 
cooking and to take care of the rooms, 
thus receiving practical instruction in 
household duties. A few young men 
were taken in hand by Mr. Howland, 
who began instructing them in the Bible 
and in other ways preparatory to becom- 
ing Christian teachers; for we realized 
that if we wanted workers we would have 
to raisethem up for ourselves and as soon 
as possible. Much interest and zeal was 
manifested by the members of the class, 
numbering as high as fifteen and twenty 
at times. The number was always a 
variable quantity, as many of them had 
to earn their living by their daily toil, and 
were not always able to be present; some 
were enticed away in an underhanded 
way and some were detained through 
fear. 

The question of support for these men 
was always a perplexing one. Several 
young men whom we would have gladly 
taken in were turned away because we 
could not assume their entire support. 
Part of the students were put into the 
printing-room, and in a short time were 
able to do all the type-setting for the 
mission paper and tracts, etc., necessary 
for the work. Thus they wrought and 
studied and earned ‘the wages that we 
would have been obliged to pay out for 
printing. | 

A private carpenter-shop was opened 
for the benefit of others who wrought 
their stated hours, making articles for 
sale, which were sold usually on the street, 
or otherwise, the proceeds going to pay 
the wages, buy lumber, etc., making it- 
self self-supporting. But after a time 
the priests boycotted it to such an extent 
that few sales could be made, and so the 
shop had to be shut up. The more apt 
of them were sent out to the towns round 
to work three or four ‘months in the 
year, somewhat as the theological student 
at home. 

In our tours we found that the region 


lying around and near the beautiful Lake 


Chapala was rich and quite thickly pop- 
ulated, and, as yet, unoccupied- by any 
other society; so we determined to occu- 
py it as far as possible. We visited the 
largest town, La Barca, with its 8,000 or 
10,000 inhabitants, having in the whole 
district about 120,000. It lies about 
ninety miles from Guadalajara. Here 
we opened work, but soon learned that 
we could not hope to continue unless we 
could purchase a small property, for the 
reason that no one would rent to us, un- 
der pain of excommunication. Money 


could not induce them to rent to the 


| **Protestantes.” 


So, after our worker was forcibly run 
out of the place, we secured a house and 
lot, costing $180, and continued the 
work. Our associate, Mr. Bissell, has 
been there now for nearly two years, but 
has found it the most fanatical place that 
we have yet touched. 


In Chapala, thirty-five miles from 
Guadalajara, and at the other end of the 
lake, about 100 miles from La Barca, 
we entered, and repeated about the same 
thing as in La Barca, and so we hold 
the key to the whole district, and are 
aiming to reach and evangelize the fif- 
teen or twenty towns lying between and 
on either side. It will require much 
time and perseverance, as most of the 
places are very fanatical, allowing, every- 
where, the priest to walk the streets in 
their robes, or vestments, and also relig- 
ious processions, etc., all of which is di- 
rectly forbidden by law. 


The workers whom we send out to 
these different places are not all trained 
or educated men, as such could not well 
be in the short space of five years. But 
some of them show an aptness for Bible 
study, and are fairly well instructed, so 
that they can read and explain the Script- 
ures to the delight and edification of 
their more unfortunate hearers, who are 
ignorant, utterly so, as far as any knowl- 
edge of the Bible is concerned, for it is 


almost an unknown Book, and a very. 


much prohibited one. — 


We have had as many as twelve and 
fourteen workers out at a time, usually 
with their families. These were paid but 
a few dollars salary per month to sup- 
port them, as it was utterly impossible 
for them to find employment, as they 
were the despised teachers of heresy. 
The usual cost of living for them was 
from eighteen to fifty sents per day, ac- 
cording to circumstances. In these 
new places it was always our aim to send 
the worker with his family, so that the 
people might see, as well as hear, the 
gospel. We found, also, that a mission- 
ary with his family was far less liable to 
open persecution than when alone, and 
less liable to provoke and stir up the 
Romanists by undue zeal and untemper- 
ed speeches, often a fruitful source of 
trouble. 

One of the workers, a Mexican, now 
ready for ordination, is quite an able 
man, and exemplary in his habits, and a 
man of family. He is a good preacher, 
an intelligent companion, and I esteem 
him as a true and personal friend. An- 
other of our workers, a pure Indian, tall 
and straight, is a man of strong charac- 
ter, although wholly uneducated, able 
only to read. Tbe story of his conver- 
sion would form an jnteresting chapter 
in the history of the mission. He is a 


man of about sixty years of age, and did 


not learn to read till after his conversion. 
Like the other, he is firm, and his ideas 
of what it is to be a Christian are clear, 
and he is even puritanical in the observ- 
ance of what he conceives to be his duty. 
At his conversion he gave up tobacco, 
drink, Sabbath-breaking, and other evils 
so notoriously common among all his 
class in the Roman Church. Asa rule, 
they are firm in their allegiance to the 
gospel, and very few who have been 
really converted ever return to the Ro- 
man Church. When the above-mention- 
ed was earnestly solicited to join another 
denomination, he refused, saying, ‘‘I am 
a Christian, and do not wish to become 
a Methodist.” 

There is a Christian literary society 
for the training of the young men in 
writing and speaking, which has proved 
of great benefit in preparing them for 
preaching. 

The gathering-in of the children into 
the school and Church has been an inter- 
esting and profitable part of the mission 
work, | 

The Morning Star is a small church 
paper devoted largely to the Sunday- 
school. The International Sunday-school 
Lessons were translated each week, and 
proved a valuable help to the Sunday- 
school work. The printing of the paper 
was largely done by the students, as be- 
fore stated. The paper this year has 
been enlarged, and is now called the 
Witness. The ladies of the mission as- 
sisted in the school, and maintained the 
Woman’s Sewing Society, to which each 
one contributed her mite, and the gar- 
ments made were given to the needy 
ones of the church and to others, as dis- 
cretion dictated. It was a sewing soci- 
ety and prayer-meeting combined. They 
also had their weekly neighborhood 


prayer-meeting in different homes where | 
they could find an entrance. 


(Concluded neat week.) 


Three Corean men were baptized qui- 
etly by our missionaries on the last Sun- 
day of January. They were converted 
through reading the gospel in Chinese, 
circulated by a Corean Convert three 
years ago. It is believed there are others 
who stand with them. Upon being re- 
minded of the danger to themselves in 
taking this step, they expressed their 
readiness to face any consequences, 
One, putting his hand to his neck, said, 
‘‘ Though the king take off my head, I 
cannot help it. I have longed to be 


baptized these two years.”—Woman’s 


Work for Woman. | 


At Port Elizabeth, South Africa, a 
temperance demonstration was recently 
held, a procession of 1,600 strong parad- 
ing the town with badges and banners. 
An effort is to be made to induce Par- 
liament to enlarge the areas in which the 


sale of liquors is prohibited. In Barbar- | 


ton, where there is a population of 
2,000, there is a grog-shop for every ten 


of the inhabitants. 


membrane of the nos 


| cous is secreted, the 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO 
( Continued from first page.) 


I was in Ensenada, six weeks ago, and 
the thermometer was registering 100 
degrees and over for San Francisco and 
vicinity, it was there, at that southern 
point, seventy miles below San Diego, 
only 78 degrees above. If you would 
see a marvel in the growth of a city, 
come to Los Angeles. I am sure that 
there has not been the like of it witness- 
ed in any part of the world before. Yes- 
terday’s sales of real estate aggregated 
$930,493, and so it booms, and good 
solid work in building is being done in 
all parts of the city. Long Beach and 
Santa Monica, delightful watering-places, 
are within thirty minutes’ ride by rail. 
And with San Pedro and Ballona har- 
bors as entry ports, and an outlying 
country surpassed in richness and fertili- 
ty by none in the world, why should not 
capitalists have confidence in the growth 
and future prosperity of Los Angeles? 
They do so, and thus it is that she grows. 
Congregationalism is taking first rank 
among the different denominations here, 
and has a most prosperous outlook for 
the future. Brother Wells, who has 
been obliged to resign his pastorate of 
the First church on account of ill health, 
is now stopping with his family at Long 
Beach, and holds a service there every 
Sunday morning. He informed me that 
his health was improving. As you have 
probably learned before this, the First 
church has extended a call to the Rev. 
Mr. Ide, I think of Milwaukee, to be- 
come its pastor. The site for a new 
church has just been purchased in a 
most prosperous part of the city, and a 
good building will soon be erected on 


it will soon be well filled. I close by 
saying that I prophesy great things for 
Southern California. 


PRAYING FOR HOLINESS. 


Men pray for holiness as if it were 
something apart from their every-day life, 
something that had nothing at all to do 
with their conduct in their domestic, so- 
cial and business relations. ‘They sing, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” with glow- 
ing fervor, but never that the prayer can 
be answered only by the up-lifting of 
of their own lives to the plane of God’s 
requirments. Holiness is not a mere 
sentiment, not a vague vision of glory 
overhanging us like a heavenly cloud, 
not a rapture or an ecstacy, not some- 
thing that God sends down to wrap us 
like a garment in its radiant folds. If 
being holy means anything at all, it 
means being true, honest, upright, pure, 
gentle, patient, kind and unselfish. We 


into our every-day practice. Wherein 
our devotion is higher than our living, it 
counts for nothing.—Morning Star. 


UNION HOTEL 


Nevada City, Cal. 


nished rooms; excellent accommodations 
for those seeking health and recreation; center 
of an interesting mining and scenic region; 
surrounded by forests of pine and cedar. Par- 
ties troubled with throat or lung complaints 
will derive great benefit from a sojourn in the 
dry, balsamic climate of this mountain town, 
at one of the best hotels north of Sacramento. 


MRS. J. NAPFPZIGER, 
Preprietress. 


HAY FEVER 


Is an inflamed condi 
tion of the lining 


CATARRH 


* 


trils tear-ducts and 
throat, affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mu- 


discharge is accom 
panied with a burning 
sensation. There art 
severe spasms of snee 
zing, frequent attack+ 
of headache, water) Siu 

and inflamed eyes. 


CREAM BALM 


A POSITIVE CURE. A particle is applied 
into each nostril, and is agreeable. 50 cents at 
Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. ELY 
BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich street, New York. 


Warm Salt Water Baths, 


[LBERT STREET, just west of Powell St. 

' and Montgomery Av. Large Swimming 
Tank; Tub Baths. Water pumped from the 
Bav only at high tide, and changed daily. 
Everything new, clean and well ordered. Baths 
25 cents. Five Tickets for $1.00. 7 


the ground. ‘There is fine promise that | 


really have no more religion than we get | 


ONTAINS ONE HUNDRED WELL-FUR.-| 


Of neglect to procure proper treatment when _ 


sick is too often penalty. 


IS DEATH, 


Why, then, do you wait? Why tempt the De- 
stroyer, when 


SMOKE 


(TRADE MARK) 


Which is ready for instant use (can be carried 
in the pocket), and is infallible, 


YOU? 


The Smoke Ball Is Patented. 
Ag pedAleseg eg ION Og 


Patented April, 1883. 
Gall at Once, or Send 


FOR THIS 


INVALUABLE TREATMENT 


ASTHMA 


Diphtheria, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia 
Deafness, 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


POSITIVELY CURBD. 


VOU CAN ORDER IT BY MAIL 


03” Sent by Mail or Express anywhere, on | 


receipt of price, $5 (Smoke Ball, $3; Debella- 


tor—the constitutional treatment—$2),and4 


cents in stamps. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 


652 Market St., Cor. Kearny, 
OPP. LOTTA FOUNTAIN. 


Beware of Hurtful Imitations. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


RICHARDSON. 


Among a host of competitors, many of 
which are excellent instruction books, 


Richardson’s New Method, for the Piano: 
forte 


Still serenely occupies the position of the. 
‘twinning yacht’’ in the race for popularity. 

Its sale has been tremendous. Edition fol- 
lows edition in rapid succession, and it will 
not be long before it will be safe to announce 

A HALF MILLION COPIES 
as the total number printed and sold. 

‘‘ RICHARDSON ” is a very correct book. 
For a long time no error in a phrase or note 
has been recorded. | 

‘‘R ICH ARDSON ” has become a standard 
favorite with a multitude of teachers, who find 
an advantage in giving lessons from a book 
with which they are familiar, and that, by its 
high reputation, secures the respect and in- 
terest of the scholar. 

RICH ARDSON’”’ has advantages in the 
way of good illustrations of the position and 
action of the fingers, and also in the few pages 
of advice te players from the pens of Schu- 


mann and Ozerny. 
MAILED FOR THE Price, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Are you a-Singing Class Teacher? 


If 80, send us your name and 


PERMANENT ADDRESS 


and we will mail you Free of ‘sa. @ sample 
copy of ““T EACHERS’ CLUB,” By 
Geo. F. Root, a very valuable little work containin 
the elementary principles of music and the bes 
method of teaching them. This offer holds good until 
Sept. Ist, 1887 only. The regular price of ‘‘ Teach- 
ers’ Club’’ is 25 cents. Address 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Oo. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


0S” DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 


Savings and Loan Society.—For the half-year | 


ending June 30, 1887, the Board of Directors 
of The German Savings and Loan Society h+:s 


declared a dividend at the rate of four and 


thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32-100) per cent. 
per annum on term deposits, and three and 
sixty one-hundredths (3 60-100) per cent. per 
annum 0a ordinary deposits. payable on and 
after the 1st day of July, 1887. By order 

GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


WwW -.BRIER «SON, 


EXE ADOQUARTERS FOR 


SABBATH LIBRARIES. 


142 Geary Street, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE._gn 


San Francisco. 
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= Children’s Corner. 


“TO SWEETEN IT.” 


The baby eats his bread and milk, 
And laughs out loud in glee, 

For every other time he dips 
His spoon, it is for me. 

** To eat it all yourself,” he says, 

‘¢ Tt isn’t nice a bit; 

You have to give somebody else 
taste, to sweeten 


A little miser sits slone; 
His scowl is sad to see; 
Wants all the playthings, shares his own 
With nobody—not he! 
Sullen and sad, the little lad 
Will all day sighing sit; 
He’d better give somebody else 
A taste, ‘‘to sweeten it.” 
— Wide Awake. 


— 


HOW BOYS GROW INTO MINISTERS. 


‘What are you going to do for a liv- 
ing when you are a man?” said Clar- 
ence’s father one day to his son. 

Clarence was not yet six and a half 
years old, and his father asked him the 
question just to see if the little fellow 
had any idea that, in this work-day 
world, boys grow very soon to be men 
who will have a work to do. 

‘IT guess,” was the answer, “that I’ll 
be a minister, and get a big salary and a 
long vacation.” 

‘¢‘ Most ministers get small salaries and 
short vacations, and you might be oneof 
that kind ; but that need make little dif- 
ference if you really feel how sweet it is 
to tell people about our Saviour, and 
how they may find him.” 

It was several months after this talk 
that Clarence asked one day : 

‘‘ Papa, how do men learn to be min- 
isters 

“They go through a ‘course of study,’ 
as it is called—that is, after they have 
learned the common branches at school, 
they begin to ‘fit for college,’ This takes 
some three or four years. ‘Then they 
study four years in college. After that 
they spend three years in a theological 
seminary. So, you see it requires ten 
years, at least, of special study to fit a 
minister for his work.” 

‘¢ What do they study ? ” 

‘¢ Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, 
natural science, history, philosophy, rhe- 
toric, and a great many other branches 
of which you do not know even the 
names.” 

‘*T don’t see how those have. anything 
to do with preaching.” | 

‘You will understand that better some 
time. You know how many hours a day 
Uncle John has to practice on the piano. 
He is training his fingers and eyes and 
brain for music. Soa man has to have 
his mind and every faculty and power 
thoroughly trained for preaching,” 

Well, I don’t see that I can do any- 
thing now to make myself a minister.” 

‘Yes, you can do a great deal. The 
first thing is to be one of Christ’s boys, 
doing always just as you think Jesus 
would like to have you. If you want to 
be a good minister, you can begin by 
being a good boy.” 

‘Was you a good boy, papa, when 
you was little?” broke in the golden- 
haired, five-year-old Carrie, who had 
been listening with a puzzled look to 
this very wise talk between papa and 
brother. 

It was harder to answer this question 
than to talk about Latin and Greek, but 
finally he thought of a reply. 

‘‘ Ask your grandma, child. You know 
T was her little boy.” 

This was a safe answer to make, since 
grandma was two hundred miles away, 
and Carrie certainly would not see her 
until the summer vacation. And more 
than that, this ministerial son knew that 
the mother’s fond heart would make her 
think of him now as a good boy. 

“What else can I do?” said Clar- 
ence. 

“Learn all that you can about the 
Bible. That is to be the minister’s one 
book. Learn, too, about everything else 
that is good. If you hear or read a good 
story, or think of anything that you think 
would be good for a sermon, remember 
it. Some ministers have a book in which 
they write down such things, and then, 
when they want an illustration or a 
thought, they read over the book, and 
may find there just the thing they 
needed.” 

“‘T will have a book, too, just as soon 
as I am big enough to write well.” 

About a week after this talk Clarence 
went one afternoon with his father to 
call upon a very godly and a very aged 
clergyman. When they were going away 
the good old man put his hands on the 
boy’s shoulder and said, ‘‘I hope, my 
son, that you will be a minister of Jesus 
Christ, and if I am living then I will 
hope to hear you preach ; but if I have 
gone to heaven, perhaps I shall know it 
up there.” 

Clarence somehow felt a big lump 
coming up his throat, and for a minute 
he almost cried—not that he was afraid 
or sorry, but it seemed such a solemn 
thing to hear that feeble old man talk so 
lovingly to him about Jesus and about 
heaven. Perhaps he felt it more now 
because one of the six grandparents he 
had known, his great-grandfather, whom 
he loved very much, had gone to heaven 
only a little while before. 

However, in five minutes more he 
was on the pavement, bouncing his mar- 
ble as hard as he could, on purpose to 
break it, so that he might find out 
whether it was real * china ” inside. 

It did not take him long to find out. 
He brought the two halves to his father, 
saying with some disgust, ‘See, it is not 
‘china,’ after all, but only that black 
stuff.” DIA 

When there was not a fragment of the 
mirble left large enough to bound, he 


‘ 
walked along quietly for # minute. Then 
he broke out with, “ Papa, I have got 
something which I think would fit into a 
sermon pretty well, if I only knew what 
text to put it to.” ~ 

‘Tell me, and perhaps I can find a 
text for you.” | 

«One time I went over to grandpa’s 
to get some sods for mamma's flower- 
garden. They were so heavy that they 
broke my wheelbarrow down, and I 
didn’t know what to do. If I left the 
wheelbarrow I was afraid somebody 
would steal it; and if I took the sods 
and laid them beside the pavement I 
was afraid they would steal them. So I 
heard that if little boys prayed to God he 
would help them, and I prayed.” 

** Did God help you?” 

*T don’t know, but I got home all 
right.” 

“ What did you do?” 


pavement until I most tired out. Then 
I got near to where grandpa was, and 
called to him, and he came right over 
and helped me.” 

‘Well, you did just the right thing af- 
ter thinking what you should do and 
praying to God to help you. Did not 
God help you to decide? And then, in 
the providence of God, as we call it, 
grandpa was there just when you needed 
him. When we come out of a trouble 
all right, asking God to help, we may be- 
lieve that he has helped us. And that 
story would do very well in a sermon to 
show that God’s little children may pray 
to him in their troubles.” 

_ What would be a good text for 
that ?” 

‘How would this do? It is from the 
thirty-fourth Psalm: ‘ The righteous cry, 
and the Lord heareth, and delivereth 
them out of all their troubles.’ ” 

*‘ Did any of these men expect to be 
ministers when they were little boys like 
me?” | 

‘‘T remember to have read that the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Finley, at one time 
President of Princeton College, deter- 
mined to be a minister from a sermon 
which he heard when only six years old.” 


Whether Clarence will ever become a 
minister only the God who called little 
Samuel, and who calls a!l the other truly 
appointed ministers, knows ; but, at any 
rate, being one of Christ’s boys, and 
learning all that he can about the Bible, 
and all good things, will be a helpful 
preparation for whatever work the Lord 


Times. 


- 


A WORD TO CHILDREN. 


_ Dear children, listen while I tell you 
something which deeply concerns your 
welfare. The subject is the shape of 
your bodies. God knows the best shape. 
He created us upright, in his own image. 
None of the inferior animals walk up- 
right. | 

God fitted the great vital organs in 
your bodies to an erect spine. Do your 


do, so do the lungs, heart, liver and 
stomach fall down out of their natural 
places. Of course, they can’t do their 
work well. To show you how this is, I 
will tell you that when you bend forward 
you can only take about half as much air 
into the lungs as you can when you stand 
up straight. AsI have said, God has 
so arranged the great organs in the body 
that they can’t do their duty well except 
when the body is straight. Oh, how it 
distresses me to see the dear children, 
whom I loveso much, bending over their 
school-desks, and walking with their 
head and shoulders drooping! My dear 
children, if you would have a strong 
spine and vigorous lungs, heart, liver 
and stomach, you must, now while you 
are young, learn to walk erect. 


If a boy were about to leave this coun- 
try for Japan, never to return, and were 
to come to me and ask for rules to _pre- 
serve his health, I should say, “I am 
glad to see you, and will give you four 
rules, which, carefully observed, will be 
pretty sure to preserve your health.” 
He might say to me, “Four are a good 
many; I fear I may forget some of them; 
give me one, the most important one, 
and I promise not to forget it.” I should 
reply, “Well, my dear boy, if I can give 
you but one, it is this: 

“Keep yourself straight; that is, sit 
up straight; walk up straight; and, 
when in bed, at night, don’t put two or 


intent on watching your toes all night” ; 
and I believe that in this I should give 
the most important rule which can be 
given for the preservation of health and 
lcng life. | | 

My dear children, don’t forget it.— 
Dio Lewis, in Golden Rule. 


— 


SOMETHING WRONG IN THE HEART.— 
I cannot believe that we can have earn- 
est piety among ourselves unless we feel 
that these blessings which we ourselves 
possess we must impart to others; and 
unless they are like fire in our bones 
that can set others alight with the same 
blessed fire—that fire which Christ came 
to kindle upon earth. I believe that 
when a church renounces missionary 
work, or when a church is not expanding 
in the missionary work, there‘is some- 
thing fatally wrong in the heart. I am 
sure that when ancient imperial Rome 
began to contract its dominions and to 
recall its legions and armies from one 
and another distant land ; and when, for 
instance, she left the Dacian provinces ; 
and when again she left England, and 
could no longer possess it as she had 
done for centuries, these were signs that 
she herself was stricken with death at the 
heart, that the augury was true concern- 


|ing her.— Archbishop Trench. 


“Why, I dragged the things along the | 


has for him to do.—Sunday-School 


shoulders ever stoop forward? If they: 


three pillows under your head, as though 


THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 


One of those bright Vassar graduates 


says that there is no particular advantage 
to be derived from being present at 
Commencement. ‘Those of us,” she 
adds, “who have been through it our- 
selves know that the author of ‘Yester- 
day, To-day and To-morrow,’ ‘Life’s 
Failures,’ ‘Lights Ahead,’ ‘Philosophy vs. 
Rationalism,’ ‘Which, When and Why,’ 
‘The Influence of Metaphysics on So- 
ciety,’ ‘The Sovereignty of Change,’ 
‘Look Aloft,’ ‘The Mirage of Life,’ ‘Our 
Country’s Perils,’ ‘Anarchical Tenden- 
cies of Modern Civilization’—the au- 
thors of these papers, essays and orations 
will, ten minutes after it is all over, be 
saying: 

got nineteen bouquets.’ 

«PDidn’t it go off lovely ?’ 

‘<Did my train hang all right ?’ 

did I do, anyhow ?” 

‘¢*T was scared nearly to death.’ 

‘6 ‘J was so worried about my hair.’ 

*«¢ ‘Did my sash ends hang right ?’ 

* ‘You did splendidly.’ 

‘So did you.’ 

‘¢ ‘Your essay was just grand.’ 

‘¢ ‘How lovely of you to say so!’ 

‘Everything was just perfect. 
“7 thought I’d die when my name 
was called. But I remembered that my 
dress cost $90, and that helped me 
out.’ | 

‘<‘T’m afraid that not half the audi- 
ence knew that the flounce on my train 
was real lace.’ | 3 

“<T’m dying to see what the papers 
say ! 

‘<It’ll be perfectly horrid if they 
don’t describe the costumes.’ ”—Chi- 
cago News. 


DAVY’S TALK WITH CONSCIENCE. 


Davy knew just what was the right 
thing to do, but he would not confess 
that it was the only right thing. There 
was the empty wuod-box. His mother 
was with sick Mrs. Jenks. She would 
come at 5, and have the wood to bring 
in herself. , 

‘Father told me to meet him at the 
store at 2,” Davy said to conscience. 

“But you know he told Mr. Kane, 
afterward, that, with the tired horse, he 
could hardly get there before half-past 
two, and you can fill this box in ten min- 
utes,” said conscience to Davy. 

“Well, I don’t want to fill that box, 
and I[’ll get no credit if I do. Mother’ll 
think father filled it for her. I’ve done 
it lots of times, and had no notice taken 
of it.” 

This brought down a storm upon 


Davy’s head. 


‘*How much notice do you take of the 
dinner your mother cooks for you, or the 
clothes she makes and mends? How 


much have you noticed God’s sunshine | 


to-day, or the strong, well body he has 
given you, instead of a sick body like 
Mrs. Jenks? How much—” : 
‘‘Never mind—never mind ! 
it,” said Davy. 
‘‘You’d better !” said conscience. 


LUNAR PROBABILITIES. 


The weather predictions of the early 
part of the century were furnished by the 
almanacs, according to a table “con- 
structed on philosophical principles.” 


do 


This table simply showed the weather 


that would follow “changes” of the moon 
at the different hours of the day. The 
absurdity of this rubbish—in which there 
are, unfortunately, still many believers— 
is evident when it is considered that the 
moon is changing continually and stead- 
ily, and not at quarter-monthly intervals. 
That there is no connection whatever be- 
tween the moon’s phases and the weather 
has been shown in France and in Eng- 
land by the most elaborate comparisons 
of meteorological records, in which the 
Greenwich observations for forty years 
were carefully collated with the moon’s 
phases for that period. The solitary ob- 
servable effect of the moon upon our at- 
mosphere was believed by Sir John 
Herschel to be a tendency to the disap- 
pearance of clouds under the full moon, 
and this he attributed to the heat radiat- 
ed from its surface. ‘Theoretically, the 
moon should produce slight tides in our 
atmosphere twice a day, and Professor 
Daniell has been able to detect these 


tides by close barometrical observation. 


No further influence can be discovered, 
and it may be taken as.a settled fact that 
the moon no more affects our weather 
than the sun’s passage of the Equator 
produces ‘‘equinoctial” storms. 


HIGH ATTAINMENTS. 


High attainment is desired as a result 
by a great many persons who are un- 
willing to persevere in the effort at at- 
taining. Indeed, there are those who 


seem to think that they may have attain- 


ments without any attaining, whereas no 
person can attain to any position or to 
any possession—of character, of influ- 
ence, of favor, of skill, of power—with- 
out effort and exertion. This is the very 
meaning of the word itself: ‘Attain 
differs from obtain and procure, in that 
it involves the idea of considerable ef- 
fort, while ‘obtain’ does not necessarily 
imply effort at all, and ‘procure’ only a 
small degree of it. Thus we may ob- 
tain an estate by inheritance, we may 
procure a book by loan or purchase, but 


we attain an end only by exertion.” He. 


who would attain to any height must 
climb; and the greater the height, the 
more prolonged the climbing. It is in 
this sense that Montesquieu says: ‘The 
success of the greater part of things de- 
pends upon knowing how long it takes 
to succeed”——and persevering until suc- 
cess is attained. - Any man of exception- 
ally great attainments has been an ex- 
ceptionally great worker—in the line of 


his attaining. —S. S. Times. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


Why a man boots his dog, but merely 
shoes his hen, has never been precisely 
determined.— Philadelphia Call. 

ay, my man, are those grapes 
fresh ? ” 
Well now about the chickens?” Dem 
is schust picked, too.” ——Harper’s Bazar. 


One of the teachers in the school at 
Hampton, Va., recently asked one of 
the Indian pupils what “ Ibs.” stood for. 
“‘ Elbows, I guess,” was the unexpected 


reply. 


Farmer : “Going to try for a pension, | 


hey? Then you were in the war?” 
Tramp : “No; but I had ter read ther 
war news ter me grandmother an’ injured 
me eyesight.” 

Mistress (to servant): “ Did you tell 
those ladies at the door that I was not at 
home?” Servant: ‘ Yis, mum.” Mis- 
tress : ‘* What did they say?” Servant : 
How fortunit.” 


Irate parent in the door, to his clerk, 
who is caressing his daughter: ‘* Young 
man, you are not hired for that kind of 
work.” “That’s so. I’m doing it fo 
nothing.” — Texas Siftings. | 

Bobby was inspecting the new baby 
for the first time, and his dictum was as 
follows: ‘‘I s’pose it’s nice enough, 
what there is of it,” he said, without en- 


thusiasm, “but I’m sorry it ain’t a par- 


rot.” 


One of the old settlers at the Isles of 
Shoals seeing the name ‘‘ Psyche ”’ on the 
hull of a yacht the other day, spelled it 
out slowly, and then exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
if that ain’t the most cur’us way to spell 
fish |” 


Talmage says that ‘“‘ the man who can 
and won’t sing should be sent to Sing 
Sing.” That would be too severe. It is 
the man who can’t sing and will sing who 
should be sent to Sing Sing.—Norris- 
town Herald. 3 
A little Fresh-Air child returned home 
the other day with a rooster in a wicker- 
basket. He was overheard at the station 


remarking to a companion: “If this 


rooster doesn’t have chickens by next 
Christmas, I’ll kill it!” 


We learn from a scientific journal that 
*‘ all modern high. explosives are now al- 
most universally exploded by the agency 
of electricity.” ‘There is one notable ex- 
ception. Coal oil is still exploded by the 
agency of the hired girl and a cook stove.” 


NAMED FOR A BIBLE CHARACTER.— 
“ May I ask what the middle S in your 


name signifies, Miss Bullion?” ‘ Certain- 


ly, Mr. DeCrashhe. It stands for Shaz- 
zar.” ‘*Shazzar?” Yes, I was named 
after an eminent woman mentioned in 
the Scriptures— Belle Shazzar.” 


‘*‘ My son,” said the old man, ‘*‘do you 
remember what Polonius said in his part- 
ing advice to Laertes—‘ Neither a bor- 
rower nor a lender be’?” “ Yes, father,” 
replied the young man, thoughtfully, 
“and I think Polonius was just about 
half right.”-— New York Sun. 


The Boston Transcript has evidently 
suffered at the hands of the cempositor, 
and thus takes its revenge : ‘*‘ Ah! what’s 
this ?’ exclaimed the intelligent compos- 


| itor ; ‘Sermons in stones, books in the 


running brooks! ‘That can’t be right. I 
have it! He means sermons in books, 
stones in running brooks! That’s sense.’ 
And that is how the writer found it.”— 


Tammas walked home with the min- 
ister after service last Sunday, and the 
latter complained of exhaustion. ‘ Tired 
out, eh?” said Tammas. ‘‘ Yes,” sighed 
the reverend, ‘“‘completely done up, 
mentally and physically. I actually 
strained my back getting up this morn- 
ing’s sermon.” ‘QOh,” said Tammas, 


musingly, ‘you must be very near the 


bottom of the barrel !”’ 


*‘ Why don’t you let me have that horse? 
He’s a fine-looking fellow,” said a gen- 
tleman to a stable-keeper. ‘‘ Well, sir, I 
must tell you that since his mate died, 
seein’ as how he’d always been used to 
goin’ on the nigh side, he do shy a leetle 
with his off eye.” ‘*Oh, well, I don’t 
mind that ; it may injure his eye, but I 
guess the whiffle-tree will hold until he 
begins to shy with his body. So hitch 
him up.” 

Omaha Miss. ‘Yes, dear, I shall 
always need your aid and _ protection. 
Women are poor, weak creatures at the 
best, and I am glad that I found in your 
love a safe harbor of refuge.” Swecessful 
Suitor: ‘‘You have not told me how 


| your parents feel about our engagement.” 


“Well, pa says he will see me in my 
gravé before he will allow me to become 
your wife.” ‘Merciful heavens!” ‘QO, 
don’t bother about him. Ma says I can 
marry you.”—Omaha World. 


SEEING SouNDs.—A number of per- 
sons have been known to possess the sin- 
gular faculty of hearing sounds as colors. 
Galton mentions a case in which a whole 
language was developed for translating 
colors into sound and back again, so that 
the individual so gifted could read words 
out of a wall pattern, or paint a pattern 
to order to represent a word. In an in- 
teresting case lately brought before a 
Paris society the peculiarity is hereditary, 
and has been transmitted from father to 
son and daughter. The vowel and con- 


sOnant sounds call up colors on which 


the father and daughter are quite closely 
agreed, while the numerals have distinct 
colors, which are entirely different tu the 
two persons. 


A large meteor fell on the night of 


June 21st upon a farm near Pilot Mound, 
Iowa. So rapid was its descent'that a 


great roaring noise was heard. A beau- 
tiful trail of light was seen in its wake, 
which illuminated the earth for many 


“Oh, yah; schust picked.’ | 
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How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the. 
CuUTICURA 


REMEDIE S- 


IRTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, SCALY 
f beige’ pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, 
are cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby bu- 
mors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Cuti- 
cura Remedies are the great Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL OCO., Boston, Mass. 

4a7 Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


TI TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 


DIAMOND HOUSE 


Per Ton, $8.50 Per Ton. | 


John Henderson, Jr., 


130 STREET, - 


Telephone 5067. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all ginds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


o>” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etec. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


to" Factory AT THE POTRERO. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
| WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Machine-made Paper 
ags. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


§, FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
« SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON- 


W. W. CHASE & Co. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retai] 
Dealers in 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRanorsco, 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887, 
Call and examine._sy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES. 


| 9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


Cor. Mason. 


THE CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co, 


Hartford, Conn. 


The gross assets of the Company on the 1] 3; 
day of January, 1887, were $55,702,493 91 31, 
INCREASE during the year of $1,318,843.99, 

Its surplus on that day was $5,242,243.40, a) 
of $501,128.49. | 


During 1886 


Ita income was $7,425,006.62. Its death losses 


were $346,359.86 Less than in 1885. Its ex. 

penses were $70,264.29 Less than in 1885. It, 

ratio of surplus returned to premiums receiyeg 

was 26.64 per cent, an INCREASE over 1885, 
From 1846 to 1887 


It has paid to its policy-holders. $123,362.835 5) 
It now holds for their protection 55,702,493 94 


A total of....... $279,065,329 45 
While it has received from them 


A difference of............. $32,500,042 87 


Which it has gained from interest, rents, etc, 
AFTER PAYING ALL EXPENSES AND TAXES. 

Its expenses have been but 8.36 per cent. of 
its income. 

A policy under the Connecticut Mutual’s 
new contract, especially the ‘ Limited Premi- 
um Policy,” is the perfection of life insurance 
—protection for your family if you die, andg 
provision for yourself if you live. | 

Send for Forty-first Annual Report, with 
full information, or call at office. 


JAMES L. FOGG, 
DISTRICT SUP’T OF AGENCIES. 
Office: 315 California St., San Francisco, 


— 


= : : 


S Yj 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, | 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. Stapxes, President. 
ALPHEUvS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS..............-. $5,055,946.45 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers, _ 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, —— 
San FRANoISCO - 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPOBATED Marca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
500,000 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 


W. Johnson. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON > 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
_ Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the® 
District Telegraph Oompany’ 


American 
offices. 
EMBaLMING AND PREPARING BODIES 
FoR SHIEMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 
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life had brought change in Garfield, as it 


- 


wWapnespay, JuLy 27, 1887.] 


THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


~ Miscellany. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


If the June rose could guess, 
Before the sunbeam wooed her from the bud 
And reddened into life her faint young blood, 
What blight should fall upon her loveliness, 
What darkness of decay, what shroud of 
snow— 
Would the rose ever blow? 


If the wild lark could feel 
When first between two worlds he caroled 


clear, 
Voicing the ecstasy of either sphere, 
What apathy of song should o’er him steal, 
What broken accents and what faltering 


wing— 
Would the lark ever sing? 


Alas, and yet alas, 
For glory of existence that shall pass! 
For pride of beauty and for strength of song! 
Yet were the untried life a deeper wrong. 
Better a single throb of being win 
Than never to have been! 
—Century. 


A NIGHT WITH GARFIELD. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean prints the 
following story, told by a prominent 
business: man of that city: “I was one 
of the men sent to Shiloh in 1862, to 
look after the wounded. My compan- 
ion was a prominent banker, and on our 
arrival at night we set out to find the 
headquarters of the officer who was to as- 
sist us in our work. Any one at all 
familiar with the ground at Pittsburg 
Landing or with the condition of affairs 
that prevailed after the battle will under- 
stand the difficulties in our way. We 
knew nothing of the ground, and we 
knew little about army affairs or the po- 
sition of the several commands. We 
stumbled about, getting into one camp 
and another, but not finding the divi- 
sion headquarters to which we had been 
directed toreport. We were courteously 
received at the different headquarters, 
but the atmosphere was eminently mili- 
tary, if not forbidding. At least the 
courteous officers were not sympathetic, 
and while they offered us such entertain- 
ment as was common in the army, and 
placed themselves at our service, we did 
not feel that we would be made welcome 
as guests. We resolved to keep up our 
s2arch, and, finally, we realized that we 
were lost. I cannot remember of ever 
having had a more dismal feeling of 
homesickness than I had as we stumbled 
through the woods on that night. At 
last, we came to a line of sentries, and 
the first question I asked was what com- 
mand the men belonged to. They an- 
swered that they were part of the Twen- 
tieth Brigade, commanded by General 
Garfield. We two tired and footsore 
men threw up our hats, because here we 
knew we would find welcome. I had 
known Garfield when he was a member 
of the Ohio Senate, and I felt that I 
could go to his tent very much as one 
old farmer goes to the house of another, 
almost demanding hospitality. Then 
came the thought that possibly military 


had to the other gentlemen we had met 

during the evening, and after all our hat- 

throwing we went to his headquarters, 

not in doubt as to how Garfield would 

receive us, but with some misgivings -as 

to how the circumstances of his position 

would influence him. Garfield had 

changed in a good many ways, but in 

welcoming us he was the hearty, sponta- 

neously sympathetic Garfield of old, easy 

as an old shoe, and honestly glad to see 
us. He began at once the planning for 
our entertainment. There was the bunk 
in his tent, but he said at once that he 
and the captain who shared his quarters 
could sleep elsewhere, and that we might 
have their cot. He could provide a 
lunch without difficulty, he could give us 

a bed without inconvenience to himself, 
and he insisted that we should remain 

with him during the night, but on one 

condition... He said that there was a 

woodtick burrowing in his back, and the 

time had come for it to be removed. 

He had stood it as long as he was going 

to stand it, and if my friend, the banker, 

would take his penknife and cut it out 

we could stay all night. He asked to 

see the penknife which my friend car- 

ried, and, pronouncing it satisfactory, 

announced that the operation would be 

proceeded with. Thereupon, without 

ceremony, he pulled his shirt over his 

head, exposing his broad, shapely shoul- 

ders and back, and, with a boyish eager- 

ness, called our attention to the wood- 

tick half-imbedded in the flesh. I took 

the candle and my friend took his pen- 

knife, and we proceeded to take that tick 

off. The General prefaced the operation 

with the remark that if the work was not 

well performed he would courtmartial 

us both, and I laughed heartily to my- 

self at the spectacle of two dignified 

Civilians bending over the back of the 

dignified brigadier-general, and, as we 

stood there, all my homesickness left, 

and the informality and hominess of this 

big-hearted man made his headquarters 

seem a veritable home to us.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF A PIOUS SERY- 


Few knew of the unhappy childhood 
of the good Lord Shaftesbury and the 
teaching of his faithful old nurse; of 
whom he came to speak as the best 
friend he ever had in the world. His 
home was such as to discourage true 
piety. His father was an able man, but 
engrossed in public life ; his mother, a 
daughter of the fourth Duke of Marlbor- | 
ough, was a fascinating woman, and at- 
tached, after a certain manner, to her 
children, but too much occupied with 
fashion and pleasure to be very mindful 


of religious training. ~ 
But there was in the household a sim- 


to young Ashley’s mother when at Blen- 
heim. She loved this gentle, serious lit- 
tle boy, and was wont to take him on her 
knee and tell him stories from the Script- 
ures. Throughout his life, it seems to 
us, can be traced the effects of these 
teachings, which, growing with his growth, 
and strengthening with his strength, rip- 
ened into a firm and intelligent child- 
like faith, She taught him the first 
prayer he ever uttered, and which, even 
in old age, he repeated. 

When 7 years of age a great trial be- 
fell him in being sent to one of those 
schools for children of the wealthier 
classes, which, at the beginning of the 
present century, were, in Mr. Hodder’s 
expressive words, “hot-beds of every kind 
of evil and mischief.” Here young 
Ashley lived in a state of constant terror 
from the cruelty of the elder boys, and 
suffered misery for years. Even in old 
age he would say, “The memory of that 
place makes me shudder; it is repulsive 
to me even now.” — The terrible trials he 
there endured caused him to sympathize 
with the suffering in every form so keen- 
ly throughout his life, and to express his 
sympathy so practically. ‘ 

He had not been long at school be- 
fore the death occurred of his old nurse. 
To the poor, little, lonely, friendless lad 
the loss was severe, indeed; and now, 
without a friend in the world to whom he 
could turn for comfort, the sensitive little 
heart, believing implicitly what his one 
friend had taught him, turned to the Bi- 
ble she had loved, and spread out his 
sorrows before his Heavenly Father, 
whom she had taught him to regard as 
full of pity and tenderness. 

To the last Lord Shaftesbury wore his 
old friend’s watch—a handsome one 
which she had bequeathed to him, and 
he was fond of showing it, and would 
say, “That was given to me by the best 
friend I ever had in the world.”—The 
Quiver. 


GRAND SENTIMENTS. 


BY AN EX-CONFEDERATE AT THE LATE 
CELEBRATION AT GETTYSBURG. 


Colonel William Raylette, who suc- 
ceeded General Armistead, responded 
on behalf of the State of Virginia, to 
Pennsylvania’s welcome. He said: ‘‘Not 
only do we revere and shall ever treasure 
the noble sentiments of Colonel McClure 
as the voice of Pennsylvania and her 
chief city, but also those brave men who 
met us here twenty-four years ago with a 
valor that we could not overcome, and 
who meets us here to-night with loving 
welcome so dear to us, and to our peo- 
ple. Remembering the avocation and 
position of the gifted speaker, we hear 
in loud tones the voice of the great 
American press, that power mightier than 
armies or navies—mightier than swords 
and scepters of kings; on whose support- 
ing arm rests the goddess of liberty, and 
whose daily utterances proclaim that 
peace, friendship and love once more 
bind the American people with golden 
bonds of indissolvable and perpetual 
union. The press and the brave and 
generous soldiers of our land have 
brought these things and these scenes to 
pass. All honor and love to both. 

“T utter it as a sentiment that comes 
swelling up from every bosom of Virginia 
and the South, that the man who would 
kindle again the feeling which filled our 
land with death and tears and grief and 
mourning, with graves and suffering, is 
not only unworthy of the high title of an 
American citizen, but even of that of a 
human being, and should find no home 
or friends on earth or in heaven. There 
is not a true man at the South to-day 
but feels as if he would like to stand at 
the tomb of Lincoln and Grant, to plant 
flowers there, and to water them with 
manly tears. In the presence of a feel- 
ing like this, too sacred and deep for 
utterance, what matters it who shall keep 
the battle-flags? They passed into your 
hands in brave and manly combat, un- 
touched by dishonor after the baptism in 
blood that made the gray jacket a man- 


‘tle of glory, and we are willing that your 


people should keep them as yours. They 
are in the hands of our Government and 
of brethren to whom our honor should be 
as dear as their own. Never again will 
our old battle-flags wave in strife. They 
have gone down forever, but they went 
down in glory and in honor. They are 
dead, and we love and follow alone now 
the living flag which floats from Key 
West to Behring straits, from Bunker 
Hill to San Francisco.” 


King Humbert of Italy, although tem- 
perate in all other respects and a notice- 
ably small eater, has, until very recently, 
been an excessive smoker. He became 
a sufferer from nervousness, sleeplessness 
and asthma, but no sooner had his phy- 
Sician told him the cause thar he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ From this day forth I will not 
smoke another cigar or anything in the 
shape of tobacco.” No one doubts that 
he will keep his word. | 


A new and very remarkable variety of 
wildasparagus has been discovered on 
the Steppes of Akhal-Tekiz. The stalks 
are said to be nearly as thick as a man’s 
arm, and they attain a height of five or 
six feet, so that one of. them is said to 
suppy a meal for ten Russian soldiers. 
The flavor of this. gigantic asparagus Is 
described as equal to that of the best 
European kinds. 


The experiment. has been successfully 
tried of substituting crude petroleum for 
coal as fuel for the locomotive. A train 
running from Altoona to Pittsburgh has 
just_made the trip of 116 miles at good 
speed, consuming about twelve barrels of 
oil. It is possible thatthe result. may.bea 


complete revolution in the running of lo- 


ple-hearted, loving, Christian woman 
Mamed Maria Mills, who had been maid | 


comotives. 


him on that ground.” 
sounds awful, considering all the unseen 


RESTING IN THE JUSTICE OF GOD. 


Let me bring before you two scenes. 
A neighbor of mine, who had lived a 
very moral life, but who was notoriously 
an infidel, lay dying. A good Christian 
neighbor went in and spoke to him that 
he might comfort him in the near ap- 
proach of death. He took him by the 
hand and said, ‘‘ What is your hope for 
a life beyond?” With a cold, steady 
glance of his gray eyes, he looked iato 
the face of this Christian man, and said, 
‘‘ My hope is in the justice of God; I 
have lived a righteous life, and I propose 
to go into God’s presence and challenge 
You say that 


sins and defects which that eye had never 
discovered, and the blemishes in the 
character which he had never seen, that 
he should dare challenge God to touch 
him. Let me turn to another scene 
which is described by Dr. Guthrie. He 
went to comfort an aged person who had 
been for years a member of his congre- 
gation, and now was approaching the 
cold river of death. He took her by 
the hand and said, ‘‘ What is your com- 
fort?” With a smile she answered, 
‘‘ Pastor, I am resting in the justice of 
God.” At first he did not understand 
her. He asked her, ‘*What do you 
mean?” ‘J mean,” she answered, 
‘‘that God laid my sins on Jesus Christ, 
and he bore my sins in his own body on 
the cross, and God will never punish 
two persons for the same offense. He 
suffered, the just for the unjust ; and be- 
cause I trust in him, I can appeal to the 
justice of God.” And she could. But 
you see the difference between this one 


and that; and so, dear friends, we are 


led to see Jesus Christ, the sacrificial 
Lamb, bearing the sins of the world in 
his own body.—A. J. Gordon, D.D. 


LEANINGS. 


Whoever has “heaven’s chart for cheer- 
fulness,” has one of the best gifts God 
gives to His children. 

Christ says. to every lost sinner, 
‘“<Come”; to every redeemed sinner, “Go.” 
—W.'S. Apsey, D.D. 

Missions are the embodied courage of 
the Church, the touchstone of her faith 


and her unchanging hope.—Christlieb. 


If our religion is not true, we are 
bound to change it; if it is true, we are 
bound to propagate 1ii.—Archbishop 
Whately. 

A single man who has health and 
brains and can’t find a livelihood in the 
world doesn’t deserve to stay there.— 
Pendennis. 

How ‘many labor for God, without 
God—not without His permission, nor 
without His support, but without His in- 
spiration ! 

If you do not wish for His kingdom, 
don’t pray forit. But if you do, you 
must do more than pray; you must work 
for it.—J. Ruskin. 


«Some days must be dark and dreary”; 
but no day need be wholly so, upon 
which shines the light of Ged’s love.— 
Frederic R. Marvin. 


NOT HONORED AT HOME. 


As water seeks its level, so does the 
village instinctively tend to maintain a 
certain moral and intellectual uniformity. 
The man of exceptional ability is sooner 
or later expelled by the body politic. He 
is mistrusted, disliked, and, finally, ostra- 
cized. Nor is he himself slow to take 
the hint to depart. He perceives that 
there is nothing for him to do at home. 
He forges restlessly about for awhile, 
trying this and that, and effecting only 


mischief; everybody surmises an evil des- 


tiny for him ; he puts on his hat and de- 
parts, in despair or anger ; and _present- 
ly the world recognizes and celebrates 
his genius. But his native village never 
swells the chorus of praise. They have 
known him from a baby ;° he cannot 
humbug them! Did he not steal apples 
from Farmer Hoyt’s orchard? Was he 
not the slowest hand at a spelling-match 
in school? Did he not jilt Mary Jane 
after everybody had agreed that he would 
marry her? Go to, then! Can such a 
fellow as that invent a navigable air-ship, 
or write a classic book, or create a suc- 
cessful railroad? He is only Jack 
Smith, after all is said and done, and, 
among those who know him, will always 
have a Jack Smith reputation.— The 
American Magazine.. 


GOD'S HUSBANDRY. 


It is a painful thing, that weeding 
work. “Every branch in me that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit.” The keen edge of 
God’s pruning-knife cuts sheer through. 
No weak tenderness stops Him whose 
love seeks goodness, not comfort, for His 
servants. A man’s distractions are in 
his wealth, and perhaps fire or failure 
make him bankrupt ; what he feels is 
God’s sharp knife. Pleasure. has dissi- 
pated his heart, and a stricken frame for- 
bids his enjoying pleasure; shattered 
health and broken health wear out the 
life of life. _ Or, perhaps, it comes in a 
sharper, sadder form ; the shaft of death 
goes home—there is heard the wail of 
danger in his household ; and then when 
sickness has passed on to hopefulness, 
and hopefulness has passed pn to death, 
the crushed man goes into the chamber 
of the dead, and there, when he shuts 
down the lid upon the coffin of ‘his wife 
or the coffin of his child, his heart be- 
gins to tell him the meaning of all this. 
Thorns had been growing in his heart, 
and the sharp knife had been at work 
making room, but by an awful desola- 
tion, tearing up and cutting: down, that 
the life of God in the soul may not be 
crushed.— Baptist Weekly. 


Literary and Educational. 


PROPHETIC StTupIES.—F. H. Revell, 
Chicago, has given us in a volume, 8vo, 
double columns, close print, of over two 
hundred pages, a report of the essays, 
letters and proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Prophetic Conference, held . at 
Chicago in November last. The Con- 
ference included some of the best-known 
advocates of the pre-millenial hypothesis, 
such as Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, W. J. Erdman, A. J. Gordon, 
George C. Needham. Dr, A. J. Frost 
of our own State contributed a paper. 
Letters appear from Godet and Franz 
Delitzsch. Really, the whole subject 
was gone over at the Conference, and 
this book gives the reader a full oppor- 
tunity to know what can be said for a 
view of the second coming, which ob- 
tains among some of the most earnest 
and scholarly students of the Word. 


The same publisher issues ‘‘ Bible 
Doctrines (alphabetically arranged), being 
Hints, Helps and Illustrations of Script- 
ure Truths for the Use of Christian 
Workers and the Instruction and Edifi- 
cation of Christian Readers.” The author 
is Rev. A. Ritchie, D.D. In giving the 
full title, as above, we best describe the 
book. We judge that it will be service- 
able for the purposes and persons had in 


view. , 


In a brief space Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary 
of the Christian Advocate of this city 
has said: some eminently just, wise and 
comforting words,as to “entire sanctifi- 
cation,” and they have been printed in a 
neat little tract by the Methodist Book 
Depository. Having read it, we say in 
the words of good men in the past, O si 
sic omnes! | 


Funk & Wagnalls have made the 
Homiletic Review a treasury of sugges- 
tion to ministers. It commands some 
of the most eminent pens in its service, 
and covers all the points that are dis- 
tinctive in the work of a pastor. Nor is 
it narrowly professional, but has a wide 
outlook. Volume XIV begins with July. 
$3.00 ; to clergymen, $2.50. | 


The Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin 
street, Boston, sends another of its com- 
pendious books in the ‘‘ Garnet Series” — 
‘© A Memoir of Roger Ascham,” by Sam- 
uel Johnson, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor James H. Carlisle. In the same 
covers is included ‘‘ A Memoir of Thom- 
as Arnold of Rugby,” selected from the 
well-known ‘ Life and Correspondence ”* 
by Dean Stanley. Professor Carlisle 
writes an introduction for this also. In 
very convenient form students of peda- 
gogy have here the stimulus derived from 
two great teachers. 


“Only Me,” is a juvenile volume by 
Thomas L. Baily, author of * Possibili- 
ties,” published by D. Lothrop & Co. It 
is a book for boys, and deals with some 
phases of boy life unknown at the present 
day, but common enough half a century 
ago, when many a lad of poor and strug- 
gling family was ‘* bound out” to serve 
‘‘until twenty-one.” The hero of. the 
story is a fatherless waif at the age of six, 
who providentially falls into the hands 
of a good man and woman, and is par- 
tially adopted by them, the mother re- 
fusing to wholly give him up. 


What strikes us in the July Overland 
are the poem by the late Professor Sill ; 
‘Chronicles of Camp Wright,” by A. 
G. Tassin; ‘‘Zanzibar and the East Coast 
of Africa,” by J. Studdy Leigh; and “In- 
dian War Papers,” by General Howard. 
The one in this number is the Bannock 
campaign. ‘There appears in the stories 
rather a fullness of dialect. The maga- 
zine begines its tenth volume of the new 
series, and is one of the institutions of 
the State which ought to be maintained, 
and deserves it. | | 


THE MONTHLIES.—The Awrora for 
July opens with a Chinese story, entitled, 
‘“‘(Mien-Yaun,” and has a variety of orig- 
inal and select sketches, and essays be- 
sides. This number begins Vol. II. 
Bacon & Co., 508 Clay street. $1.50 a 
year. The Golden Era is published 
at San Diego, and edited by Harr Wag- 
ner. The June number is the last of 
the 36th volume, which may surprise 
some of us. $3 a year. Vick’s Il- 
lustrated Magazine for July has for its 
frontispiece a colored picture of two va- 
rieties of cypripedium. This magazine 
is always suggestive. Rochester, N. Y. 
$1.25. Let the young folks see and 
take the Swiss Cross, the magazine of 
the Agassiz Association. It will set 
them to knowing the nature around them. 
47 Lafayette place, N.Y. $1.50 year. 
The New Princeton Review for 
July adverts, first, to the realistic tenden- 
cies in current literature, and, next, to 
recent American art. The first article 


is by Mr. Gilder, and the second by Mr. | 


Benjamin,’ In the paper on the ‘‘Theory 
of. Prohibition,” Sanford H. Cobb argues 
that whatever may be said of the expedi- 
ency and necessity of prohibition as, a 
civil measure, the competence of either 
Church or State to formulate it as a mor- 
al law must be.denied. A French lady 
gives a resume of French history, sug- 
gested by the lately published recollec- 
tions of the Duc de Broglie. Not to 
mention papers by Henry Van Dyke and 
Professor T. W. Hunt, the admirers of 
Count Tolstoi will feel his unique flavor 
in a realistic sketch of Sevastopol in 
May, which does not idealize military 
glory at all, but vividly sets its other side 
before us. - The reading of this inagazine 
will surely put one in connection ‘with 
some of the best thought among us. A. 


C. Armstrong & Son. Six numbers ™ 


year. $3. 


| 


| 


RECEIVED AND NoTEeD,—The Phillips 
Publishing Company, New York, have 
brought out “International Song Service, 
with Gems from Fifty Authors,” by Phil- 
ip Phillips and his son. We have 
from Ticknor & Co. No. 8 of “Tick- 
nor’s Paper Series of Choice Reading,” 
issued weekly; s50 cents each. This 
number is ‘‘The House of the Musician,” 
by Virginia W. Johnson. The .cata- 
logue of Whitman College and annual 
address at commencement, by Hon. 
John B. Allen. We are glad to see the 
indications of prosperity and good work 
given here.———-We have No. 12 of Kin- 
dergarten, published monthly by the Lit- 
tle Kindergarten Company, 475 Seven- 
teenth street, in this city. 50 cents 
yearly.—_—-Should a sufficient number of 
subscribers warrant the undertaking, the 
Schwenckfelder denomination of the 
United States of America purpose issu- 
ing in chronological series the writings 
illustrative of their history. As a begin- 
ning, the works of Caspar Schwenckfel- 


and Retormer, will be published to com- 
memorate the 4ooth anniversary of his 
birth, The publication will embrace 
sixteen volumes, Lexicon octavo size, at 
$6 a volume, duty paid, or $5 unpaid. 
Published at Leipzig, Germany. Any 
one who wants to enrich the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary library please report 
to editors of THE Paciric. Gustav E. 
Stechert, New York. The Speech of 


Senor Don Matias Romero at Washing- 


ton on the sixty-fifth anniversary of Gen- 
eral Grant’s birth. Catalogue of Mc- 
Pherron Academy, Los Angeles—a 
wholesome institution. Annual Re- 
port of American Bible Society, May 12, 
1887. The American Pastor, 34 


Park Row, New York, a new venture for } 


helping ministers, contains much matter, 
and price is only $1.00 a year. Monthly. 

—The Converted Catholic, edited by 
James A. O’Connor, 60 Bible House, 
New York. $1.00. It is spicy always ; 
but especially in these McGlynn days. 
—‘* Suggestions Toward a Theory of 
Penolfogy and Prisons,” by F. B. Perkins 
of San Francisco. 


BREVITIES. 


There are 400 colleges and seminar- 
les in this country, and the number is 
crowing. 

There ar2 six editors over 80 years of 
age in Boston who are engaged in active 
wo.k, 


A new town has sprung up outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, and much building 
has been done on the Mount of Olives. 


Two women have been appointed as 
medical examiners by the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


A snail’s pace need no longer be con- 
sidered an indefinite term. By experi- 
ment it has been ascertained that a snail 
can crawl a mile in just fourteen days. 


Princeton College never had so many 
applications for admission as during last 
month, the number reaching 190, with a 
prospect of no less than 300 before the 
fall terms opens. 


The Chinese Government has ordered 
that every foreign missionary _ shall 
henceforth hold a passport from his own 
Government, showing his actual nation- 
ality. All other passports will be invalid. 


The Pope derives $540,000 from cap- 
ital left by Pius IX. and deposited in 


English banks, $200,000 from rents, and | 


$300,000 from “Peter’s pence,” the gift 


of Roman Catholics in all parts of the | 


world. 


A hospital for animals is projected in 
London, with free dispensaries in the 
poorer quarters, where, besides treatment 


for suffering animals, lectures can be | 


given and pamphlets distributed for pub- 
lic instruction. | 
Owing to the law which declares that 
policemen must be retired at the age of 
60, about 70 members of the New York 
city force were retired in one day recent- 
ly. The pensions awarded to these men 
amount to $45,950. ; 


A terrible railroad accident happened 
July rs5th, at St. Thomas, Ontario. An 
excursion train of the Grand Trunk 
Road ran in a passing freight train of 
the Michigan Central. | The loss of life 
is awful and the wounded numeroug. © 


The library of the British Museum now 
contains more than 2,000,000 books, 
which occupy three miles lineal of book- 
cases eight feet high. The disposition 
of the increasing accumulation has be- 
come a serious difficulty to the authorities. 

The recent burning of iron works in 

Paterson is attributed to the English 
sparrow. ‘The sparrows have been no- 
ticed carrying straw and other inflam- 
mable stuff and building their nests 
among the girders, and it is believed 
that the sparks, lodging in these nests, 
caused the fire. | | 

The explorer, Henry M. Stanley, is 
said to have acquired by purchase of the 
native chiefs, several of the most com- 
manding. sites and large tracts of the 
richest territory in Africa, which he. in- 
tends to hold by title. He took the pre- 
caution to have white witnesses to his 
transactions, which were verified by writ- 


ten instruments. | | 

The Mt. Vernon estate, where the 
body of Washington lies entombed, has 
been enlarged by the addition of a tract 
of thirty-three and ‘a “half acres on the 
northern side, near the’ old Washington 
mansion. Learning that» possession of 
the tract in question was needed in order 
to protect'the Mt. Vernon property from 
encroachment, Mr. Jay Gould’ at once 
authorized the purchase of: the at 
his expense, and it has been bought and 
turned over to the Mt. Vernon Regents. 


MEDAL, 


Cal. State Fair, 


the World 
produce its Equal 


‘LE ROI DES SAVONS. 


KING 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Bar. 


jig 


Honest WEIGHT Lowest Rats. 


IMMEDIATE DELIAERY. 


, ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 
der von Ossig, the Silesian nobleman 


BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 


Benge STOOK constantly on hand. 


Send trial order. 
Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


This —— remedy never fails to 
effectually cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness 
And all diseases arising from a 
Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 


The natural result is good epestite 
and solid flesh. Dose small; elegant- 
ly suar coated and easy toswaliow. — 


SOLD EVERY WHERE, 


i: 

lk 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
han One Hundred 
Thousand y: lications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain natente in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


passed. 

Prange and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 

or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn&Co.arenoticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the wor 
of such a notice every patentes 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newsp 
is published. WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to Science, 

mb- 


mechanics, inventions, engineering works, 
other departments of industrial progress, p 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each four months for one dollar. 
n ealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write te 
Munn & Oo., publishers of Scientific Americana, 
961 Broadway, New York. e 


Handbook about patents mailed free, 


Obtained,’ and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
_ tain Patentsin less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW 
_ Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


PIANOSL 


PIANOS 


GRE ESTABLISHED 21 
hig 


YEARS. GAINED 

hest honors at New Orleans Exposition, 
also Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
for test strength, durability and stand- 
Most complete factory in ex- 
500 forsale. Also50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 years), 50 
Pease, 20 Schuman & Sons, 25 Standard, 


- Second-hand, $50 up. Largest stock ; lowest 
rices; easiest terms; all aranteed. Rent 
.00 up. Odd-Fellows’Hall,Market & 7th sts. 


SUCCESSORS -IN EELLS~ TO TH- 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH 1500 TESTIMONIALS 4 


~ 
NCI NATION 


2 WOVE LLS, CHURCH.SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 
Tilustrated catalogues on application fo 


JAMES LINFORTH, | 
_ General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San. Francisco 


| ‘fa. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FOLL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


“McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
Mention this paver. Rultimore,. Md. 


MPANY. 
, BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and Peals, Formure then half acentury 
neted fur superiority over all others. 


THE AMERICAN. 
66 Metin OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 

-V¥ that does ‘not carry the flag and k 
step to the music of the Union.’’ Sus Se 
‘HE AMERIOAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the Amen10aAN Movement, treating 
on political; social and literary topics  Arti- 
cles, to.appear shortly. on the industrial..eco- 
nomic and political phases of the ImmiaRaTIon 
QUESTION are engaged from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. DD: Wigginton, W: H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others, 
‘TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 
Address THE AMERICAN, © 


MENEELY. & 
TROY, N. 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 
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No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 18,1887. 

The record of too degrees in the 
shade on Saturday at the United States 
Signal Office is the highest ever recorded 
there. ‘In the shade” at the Signal 
Office means that the thermometer is 
hung in a sort of box on the outside of 
the building, closed in by shutters on all 
four sides. This gives both shade and 
ventilation, while, on the melting asphalt 
of the pavement below, neither shade nor 
ventilation were to be found, but a tem- 
perature of 106 and 108 degrees under 
cover. All work continued, however, 
both among the inside and outside 
forces of the Government, in spite of the 
heat of the torrid zone, without its mer- 
ciful breezes. 

The immense new vault for silver at 
the Treasury is being rapidly pushed for- 
ward, and the western front of the State, 
War and Navy Department approaches 
completion. Work on the portico and 
entrance and the grading of the sidewalk 
is daily progressing. Soon the western 
wing of this handsome building, which is 
an enormous parallelogram of gray gran- 
ite, will present the same appearance as 
the eastern wing. The latter looks out 
upon the President’s house and gardens, 
and is occupied by the Navy Department. 
The south wing is the State Department, 
while the north and west wings belong 
to the War Department. It 1s expected 
that eventually the whole building will be 
given over to the business of the War 
Department, and others erected for the 
Navy and State. When the inside work 
on the western wing is finished, one of 
the handsomest structures in the world 
will be completed—a structure present- 
ing but one defect to the observer. It 
has too many windows. They are not 
far enough apart, and give to the build- 
ing the appearance of a huge conserva- 
tory. This defect is not noticeable, how- 
ever, from a distance. 

A complaint comes from the medical 
corps of the Navy, through Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gunnell, of the difficulty in filling 
the continually increasing vacancies, 
caused by death, resignations and retire- 
ments, in the list of surgeons in our 
Navy. At present there are fourteen va- 
cancies in the medical corps, and Dr. 
Gunnell fears there will be many more 
if the actual hardships imposed upon 
young surgeons who enter the Navy are 
not removed. Eligible young physicians 
will not enter the Navy on hearing of 
the difficulties and disadvantages, and of 
the unfairness on board ship, and in 
reference to promotions, that junior sur- 
geons have to contend with. The ex- 
aminations are as severe and the require- 
ments as great as those for the medical 
corps of the Army, while the advantages 
of the army are so much greater that 
last year four young surgeons of the 
Navy resigned to take positions in the 
Army. Surgeon-General Gunnell hopes, 
through the statement of these facts and 
his recommendations in his annual re- 
port, to remedy these evils and to bring 
the naval medical corps up to the same 
standing as that of the Army. If he 
can do this, the vacancies in his corps 
will not long go begging as they now do. 

The President and Mrs. Cleveland are 
expected here on Wednesday morning. 
If the heat has been as intense in central 
New York as it is in Washington, the 
President and his wife will be more com- 
fortable at home, taking it easy, than 
junketing around in hot, red-velvet-lined 
sweat-boxes, otherwise termed special 
_. The recent forgeries of Harvey, late of 
the Treasury Department, and the defal- 
cation of Mr. Bacon, disbursing clerk of 
the Patent Office, lately deceased, with 
the memory of other irregularities com- 
mitted by financial agents of the Govern- 
ment, have caused the Secretary of the 
Treasury to order an investigation of the 
different disbursing officers of the several 
Departments. On Saturday, the investi- 
gators, with a corps of expert account- 
ants, began their examination with the 
Interior Department. The largest sum 
paid out by the Government is paid 
through this office. Cash payments 
amounting to nearly $6,000,000 annually 
pass through the hands of Mr. Evans, 
the disbursing clerk. The examining 
committee arrived at the Interior De- 
partment early on Saturday morning, 
and, though unexpected, were heartily 
welcomed by the disbursing officer and 
his assistants. The books of the office 
were turned over to the examiners, and 
they had so easy a task that by 3 o’clock 
they had examined all the books, count- 
ed all the cash, and had satisfied them- 
selves that everything was straight in that 
branch of the Government. ‘That con- 
cluded the investigating work for the 
day. The other offices will be duly ex- 
amined in turn. So much stress is laid 
upon every dishonest act, and rascals are 
given so much prominence through their 


misdeeds, that we are apt to think that. 
miracles, and his manifest regard for the 


only scamps succeed, and to forget that 


honesty not only succeeds oftenest, but it | 


is oftenest to be met with. The exami-. 
cannot,” as it has been truly and beauti- 


nation of the Treasury officials will prove 
that the rogues are the excéption and 


honest men the rule among Government 


employes, as it is the rule everywhere. 


The Hudson River steamers have be- 
gun the impressive custom of tolling 
their bells as they pass the tomb of 
General Grant. The idea was suggested 
to the company by a letter from a pas- 
senger, who referred to the usage on the 
Potomac in passing Mount Vernon. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 7. 


MATT. 4: 17-25. 
BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


JESUS IN GALILEE, 


Golden Text‘ The people which 
sat in darkness saw great light.” (Matt. 
iv: 16.) 

Between the last lesson and this there 
is an interval of a little more than a year, 
in which occurred the call of disciples, 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee, a visit 
of several days in Capernaum, followed 
by the Passover, the cleansing of the 
temple, the interview with Nicodemus, 
many conversions, baptisms and discus- 
sions, the interview with the woman at 
the well, the return to Cana and healing 
of the ruler’s son at Capernaum, and the 
journey to Jerusalem—all of which are 
narrated in the fourth gospel. The 
omission of this by Matthew is in accord 
with the account he gives of his own call 
to discipleship. His call occurrcd at 
this point in Jesus’ ministry, and he, as 
an eye-witness, takes up the narrative at 
the point where his own experience be- 
gan. 

“From that time’—the time of John’s 
imprisonment and the Saviour’s settle- 
ment in Capernaum—“ Jesus began to 
preach.” He had been teaching during 
the interval mentioned, though for the 
most part privately and individually. 
But now his public Galilean ministry be- 
gins, and it begins as John’s ended— 
with the call, “‘ Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” Our Lord thus 
joins his ministry and that of his fore- 
runner. ‘The fruit springs up where the 
blossom grew. ‘The call to repentance 
now comes from him who “hath power 
on earth fo forgive sins.” 

** And walking by the sea of Galilee,” 
whose shores had long ago been desig- 
nated by the prophet Isaiah as the chief 
scene of his beneficent activity (Isa. ix: 1) 
‘‘he saw two brethren, Simon, called 
Peter, and Andrew, his brother, casting 
a net into the sea ”—and thus uncon- 
sciously prophesying their future work— 
‘for they were fishers,” and thereafter 
were to be fishers, yet not of the mute 
creatures of the sea, but of men. 

“ And he saith unto them, Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” In 
these words is the inauguration of Peter 
and Andrew to the work of their apostle- 
ship. It is evident (I John xl: 40) that 
they had already been disciples, but they 
had not abandoned their ordinary occu- 
pations. The call now comes with greater 


meaning. No doubt it was bya gradual. 


process that their minds apprehended 
the truth that they were to follow him at 
the sacrifice of all things else. 

** And they straightway left their nets 
and followed him.” It was not a small 
sacrifice. They abandoned a respecta- 
ble, remunerative, independent, health- 
ful mode of life, to become followers of 
one who “had not where to lay his head.” 
French fitly says, ‘‘ The essence of the 
renunciation lies not in the more or less 
which ts renounced, but in the spirit in 
which the renunciation is carried out.” 
And he quotes the neat and serious epi- 
gram of Crashaw : 


‘* Thou hast the art on’t, Peter, and canst 
tell 
To cast thy nets on all occasions well; 
When Christ calls, and thy nets would 
have thee stay, 
To cast them well’s to cast them quite 
away.” 


** And going from thence he saw other 
two brethren, James, the son of Zebedee, 


and John, his brother, in a ship, with $ 


Zebedee, their father, mending their nets, 
and he called them.” James was prob- 
ably the elder of the two brothers. He 
is not ‘‘James, the Lord’s brother,” who 
wrote the book of James, but James the 
Elder, who was the first martyr among 
the apostles. John was the youngest 
and last survivor of the disciples. Zebe- 
dee and his sons were the owners of 
their own boat and the masters of hired 
servants ; and, as the fish of the lake of 
Galilee were sent in large quantities to 
Jerusalem, they held a position of impor- 
tance and, perhaps, of some wealth. The 
mother, Salome, ‘‘ ministered of her sub- 
stance” to the Master’s support. It is 
not to be wondered at that such a moth- 
er should have two sons in the apostle- 


ship. Such mothers to-day give sons to 


the ministry. In the theological semi- 
nary at Andover, some years ago, it was 


found, on inquiry, that one hundred of | 


its one hundred and twenty students 
preparing for the ministry were from 
Christian homes, and twelve were sons 
of Christian ministers. A similar in- 
quiry was instituted in Amherst College, 
with similar results. It is the design of 
God to make the family the fountain of 
all virtue, the very citadel of religion, 
and the nursery of the Church. 

And Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in the synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, and heal- 
ing all manner of sickness, and all man- 
ner of diseases among the people.” The 
character of his preaching was arousing 
and stimulating, marked with the call to 
repentance. At first he said little of his 
Messiahship, but aimed to awaken the 
moral sense of the people. The effect 
of his teaching was heightened by his 


His miracles 
They 


well-being of the people. 
were miracles of benevolence. 


fully said, “be taken out of their life- 
connection and analyzed by themselves. 
They were to his teachings what gestures 
are to the orator, that go with his. 
thoughts, and taken alone are of no val- 
ue. ‘They were not philosophical experi- 
ments upon nature, or premeditated evi- 
dences of power. They were the 
inspirations of a tender sympathy with 
human suffering, the flashes of the light 


| of love, and the arms of God stretched 


| twice ; 


forth for the rescue or consolation of the 
poor and needy.” : 


REMARKS. 


1. In establishing his kingdom our 
Lord adopted the mode of preaching as 
the chief mode of its advancement. At 
the commencement of his work “he be- 
gan to preach.” ‘ For,” said he, ‘ there- 
fore came I forth.” It was foretold be- 
fore he came that such should be his 
mission, and when he came the predic- 
tion was clearly fulfilled. Forty-four 
times in the gospels the verb “‘ teach ” is 
applied to him ; eleven times his sayings 
are spoken of as a “‘doctrine”—~+. ¢., teach- 
ing; forty times he is mentioned as 
Master ¢., teacher ; two hundred 
and twenty times are his followers called 
“ disciples”—7. ¢., learners. And, after 
their training as disciples, they were 
made apostles and sent forth to preach. 
It is the means which God honors for 
the salvation of souls. 

2. The gospel ministry demands thor- 
ough preparation. The disciples were 
three years in training, under the imme- 
diate tutorship of Jesus himself. 

3. It is not enough that we have theol- 
ogy; we must know Christ before we can 
show him to others. ‘One may be,” 
says William M. Taylor, “like a light 
ship, guiding others into the harbor, and 
yet himself so anchored that he cannot 
enter in. Like Noah’s carpenters, we 
may help to build ani ark of salvation for 
others, and yet perish ourselves.” Only 
by being his disciples are we Aiea: to 
become his apostles. 


A GREAT MOVEMENT. 


According to the statistical report of 
the Sunday-schools in the United States 
rendered at the late International Con- 
vention held in Chicago, there has been 
an increase in the scholar membership of 
all the Sunday-schools in the United 
States since 1884 of 365,645. It is in- 
teresting to know by what agencies this 
increase has been secured, for it shows 
that a great missionary work has been 
done to bring an army of 365,000 into 
active membership with our Sunday- 
schools. No more important work can 
be conceived of, for it has to do with the 
destiny of our entire country. 

The three last annual reports of the 
American Sunday-School Union, the old 
undenominational society “that cares for 
the children” who are provided for by 
no one else, show that since 1884 it has 
brought 185,034 children into 4,947 
new Sunday-schools, a number equal to 
5,000 more than one-half of all the in- 
crease reported as having been secured 
by this and all other agencies during 
these three years. But this American 
Sunday-School Union did more than 
this—it aided _ 4,825 other schools, which 
have 46,774 teachers and 515,714 schol- 
ars, so that in these three years it reach- 
ed 9,872 communities and Sunday- 
schools and 700,748 children and youth, 
and then re-aided and revisited these 
schools 9,245 times, besides making 
92,584 visits to families, supplying 45,- 
o1g destitute persons with the Scriptures, 
and holding 27,247 religious meetings. 
That there is great need for more of just 
such work in our country is evident from 
the fact that, according to the Interna- 
tional Secretary’s report, there are but 
8,034,478 scholars in all the Sunday- 
schools in the United States—that report 
to this Convention which the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee said was 
five per cent. too small. If five percent. 
were added, we have 8,436,201 scholars 
in all our Sunday-schools. But the state- 
ment was made that 20 per cent. should 
be deducted for those over 21 and un- 
der 6 years of age, and those who attend 
more than one school and are counted 
which deducted would leave 
6,748,961 children and youth of school 
age in all our Sunday-schools, while there 
are at least 9,000,000 more children of 
that age in our country, and very likely 
most of them attend no Sunday-school. 
Truly, the American Sunday-School Un- 
ion is doing a great work, for present 
and future America, for which there is 
most urgent need. Any who would like 
to read its last annual report, or aid its 
work by gift of funds, may send to F. G. 
Ensign, Superintendent, 154 Madison 
street, Chicago, IIl. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Fourteen women have just graduated 
from the New York Medical. College for 
Women. 


It is stated that the proposed marriage 
festivities of the Chinese Emperor will 
cost $5,000,000, 


It was reported last week that Stanley, 
the great explorer, had been killed. 
Later news gives no confirmation. 


Nearly all the boys near Suisun spend 
their vacation picking fruit in adjacent 
orchards. They earn from 75 cents to 
$1.25 a day. 


In England over half a million bicycles 
are in use, and in this country about 
150,000, Of which about 15,000 are in 
New York State. 


It is reported that miners are so scarce 
at Tybo that men cannot be got to do 
the work, and Indians are employed in 
the mines at $3.50 per day. 

The Phoenix Herald says: 
one stage road that can beat a railroad 
all hollow. The stage from Tucson to 
Nogales leaves the ancient pueblo on 
train time and beats the train into 
Nogales. 

The assessed valuation of Monterey 
county is $12,697,925, which, with the 
railroad assessments to be added, will 
make the total about $14,000,000. This 
shows a gain of $2,328,301, without the 
railroad, for the year. 


There is 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matier. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pactric one year (price $2.- 


50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 

Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of.any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist....... .--- $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’ s Weekly........ Mi 4.00 65.75 

Scientific American............... 3.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine... .---- 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............ . 2.00 4.00 


IN FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE 
Bear in mind that the Windsor folding-bed 
is one of the most useful pieces of furniture 
you could have. They take up but little 
room during the day, while they serve to 


furnish a room wonderfully. These desira-. 


ble pieces of furniture are to be obtained at 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, where bu- 
reaus to match are also to be obtained. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF HANNAH MIL®Y, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
administrator of the estate of Hannah Mi- 
ley, deceased, with the will annexed, to the 
creditors of and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased to exhibit them, 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the publication of this notice, 
to the. said administrator, James J. Miley, 
at No. 330 Pine street, Rooms 42 and 43, in 
the City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California, at the office of R. Thompson, 
attorney-at-law. JAMES J. MILEY, 

Administrator of the Estate of Hannah 
Miley, deceased, with will annexed. 

Dated San Francisco, July 27, 1887. 


HAY FEVER. 


I have been a great sufferer from Hay Fe- 
ver for fifteen years, and have tried various 
things without doing any good. I read of 
the many wondrous cures of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, and thought I would try once more. 
In fifteen minutes after one application I 
was wonerfully helped. Two weeks ago I 
commenced using it, and now I fee] entirely 
cured. It is the greatest discovery ever 
known or heard of.— DUHAMEL CLARK, 
Farmer, Lynn, Mass. 


The midsummer holiday number of the 
Century opens with an attractive paper of 
holiday adventure, having the piquant title 
of ‘‘Snubbin’ Through Jersey,” the object of 
which is to report the incidents, mishaps 
and delights of a unique vacation trip ina 
canal-boat. A paper of more remote ad- 
venture is contributed by General A. W. 
Greely, who describes. an episode of the 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, under the 
title of ‘‘Our Kivigtok.”” The solid paper of 
the number, and one which appeals interest- 
ingly toa large variety of readers, is by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, and has the ‘title ‘*Low 
Prices, High Wages, Small Profits: What 
Makes Them?” ‘‘Open Letters’’ contains a 
short paper on ‘“Ihe Education of the 


Blind,’”’ by Edward B. Perry, based on his | 


experience asa pupil; and a suggestive let- 
ter from the Rev. Washington Gladden on 
‘Ministerial Bureaux.” 


In the August Aflantic ‘‘'The Personal 
Characteristics of Charles Reade” forms the 
subject of a very interesting article by E. 
H. House, who knew Mr. Reade personally. 
Another paper about a noted man is Thomas 
H. Clay’s ‘‘Two Years with Old Hickory.” 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes continues his 


papers on ‘‘Our Hundred Days in Europe.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Among the elegant furniture seen at the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Uom- 
puny, 220 to 226 Bush street, is a sideboard 
in the dining-room of the ‘art rooms. It is 

over eight feet high, supported by massive 
columns, backed by mirtors and richly carv- 
ed, and ornamented with brass trimmings. 
Don’t fail to see it. 


In the St. Nicholas for August is a charm- 
ing sketch of Rocky mountain life, called, 
‘‘An Idaho Picnic.” There is a pleasant 
sketch of the ‘‘Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” by the editor of Youth’s Companion; 
George J. Manson gives his views on ‘‘Jour- 
nalism” to the boys who are getting ready 
for business. 


Since ladies have been accustomed to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap in their toilet their 
personal attractions have been multiplied, 
and it is seldom they are seen disfigured 
with blotches and pimples, or rough or coarse 
skins. Sold by Druggists, Grocers and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. | 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!llsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

_ Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


Any one who will read carefully an adver- 
tisement which has appeared in this paper 
headed ‘‘Perfume by Mail’’ will be attracted 
at once by the liberal offer therein, made by 
'Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa., who are a 
reliable firm, and will do all they promise in 
the advertisement. Look up a back num- 
ber and read this advertisement carefully. 


The ‘‘King of Soaps,” advertised in anoth- 
er column, is a most excellent article. We 
are using both the toilet and washing soap 
with entire satisfaction. Besides, it is a Cal- 
ifornia production. Send 10 cents for sam- 
ple bar. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 

or send to, THE PaciFic. 


New styles of wooden mantels are con- 
stantly being received at the warerooms of 
the California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street. They come in all kinds of 
woods and new designs. : 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Notice the removal of the very enterpris- 
ing firm, G. G. Wickson & Co., to a large 
store, 3 Front street, near Market street. 


Cash store, 115 Clay street, San Francisco. 
Send for list. . 

No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 


| Cures where other remedies fail. 25c. 


BOOKS 


San Francisco, 
Donald. 


Oldest Charterer 
Commercial Bank 


CAPITAL, ~ $1.000.000.00 
Surpius. $ 590: s_550.000.00 
Resources $3. 872. 3.872.539.00 


San Francisco, Jan. 1, 1887. 
ASSETS. 


Solvent Bills Receivable. . 

Real Estate—Banki House 

Real Estate—Taken for Debt 

Land ger Gas and 8 
Bank Stocks, e 

Due from Solvent Banks. 554,847 O7 

Money on Hand......-..--- 489,680 58 


$3,872,539 24 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid $1,000,000 00 
Undivided §,146 51 
Due Depositors............. 2,1 48,532 48 
Due Banks..............-... 168,860 25 
Besides pa the usual dividends we have 
been enabled ney add an addition of $100,000 
to the surplus fund during the past twelve months. 
We return sincere thanks to our patrons and 
friends for past favors and very respectfully request 

a continuation thereof. 
R. H. McDonald, President. 


609,431 97 
00 
35,656 27 


2,923 35 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR. REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 


Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. . 


p-d31 


W. M. SEARBY, 


859 MARKET ST.. 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


STOVES. 


Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30 00 
Coal 6 00 ** 75 00 
Table $0 ‘ds to $10 00 
Hanging 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps... 46 
65-candle- power Buruers........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
863 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


UNITED STATES RESTAURANT, 


548 Clay, Near Montgomery St., 


Is now kept by John Regan, for 36 years in 
the business in this city. Food gocd; rates 
reasonable; no Jiquors sold. Two other res- 
taurants by the same proprietor at 57 and 59 
Third street, and 23 Second street. 


PEEKSKILL (N. Y.)Military Academy, 
Col. Chas. J. Wright, B. 8., Dr. John N. Til- 
den, Principals. : 


Where. to Buy 


& Largest Masic Store on te 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 


Leads the World, to the sma]] 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE, 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. | 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos, 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail, 


cS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


HALL’S 


SAFE 


COMPANY. 


STANDARD SAFES. 


Fire. Proof, Burglar-Proof, and Fire-and-Bur- 
glar-Proof. 
SaFEs FoR EvERY PURPOSE. 
Doors, BANK VAULTS, 
FrxE Locks, STEEL Ja1t-WoRK, ETC. 
The best in the world. A large stock always 
on hand. 


Safes sold on installments, and second hand 
safes exchanged or repaired. 


Correspondence solicited. sy 


Safe & Lock Company 


211 & 213 CALIFORNIA ST., 


The Stenograph 


A 


Writing Machin 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenopraph: 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 
pencil systems require. All its work is uni- 
form, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be ured upon the lap in a public 

as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv othe; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quicaly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
oe Instruction. 50.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rcells of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses bere, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all tne positions offered us. 

0S" Come and take trial lessons free. 


G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO__ 
3 & 5 Front St (near Market St.,), S. F 


AGENTS WANTED ana 


TTERNS. for making Rugs.. 
= Tides. Hoods, Mittens, etc. 
Machine sent mail for $1. 
—2~ Send for late reduced price list. 
E. ROSS & CO,, Toledo, O- 


ARE YOU 


That it pays to buy supplies for cash? If not, read the following prices and send for complete 
list. We now sell, in box lots, Poor Woman’s, Babbitt’s King of Soaps, Long Bar Toilet, and 
twenty others, at5( ENTS. Cheap Soaps, $1.75 to $2 per 100 cakes. Toilet Soap, a aes 


8 cents. 


All the leading brands in store at wholesale prices. A big invoice of 


Horse and Cattle Powder 


From Chicago. 


Sold for exactly freight charges—3c per 


pound—to introduce it. Good for 


chickens also. Only 80 pounds to one person at this price. Ask for Chicago Cattle and Poul- 


try Powder. Dry Fruit is lower. 


Finest Alden Apples, 12% to 18¢c, Apricots, 2% to 1! c; 
Peaches, 5 to 10c; Raisins, 5 to 7-—worth double. Cheese, 10 to lic 


Nuts are getting cheaper. — 


Best Mixed, 12%c; Hard-shell Walnuts, 4c; Hickory Nuts, 5c. Ask for Compl;te List at 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 AND 117 CLAY STREET, - 


SAN FRAN cIsco, CAL. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


The series for the coming season 1887-88 comprises seven books, at 2 cost of $5.00 for the 


Special rates when five or more sets are ordered in one lot. Subscriptions received for 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN at $1.50 per year, or $1.35 in clubs of five. 


orders solicited, 


GEO. McCONNELL, 
| 757 MARKET STREET, 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


San Francisco,.Cal. 
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